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THERE IS A difference IN KEYS 


ij oer are numerous kinds and shapes of keys and they 
all have a definite purpose—to lock-—to make some- 
thing secure. 


The new brake shoe LOCKEY with its four points of contact 
will, when applied to a new brake head, hold the head and brake 
shoe so firmly together that motion between the two is pre- 
vented and the life of the brake head is definitely prolonged. 


It will also prevent the loss of brake shoes due to chattering 
brakes or on car dumpers. 


The standard A. R. A. brake shoe key will not do these things. 


The LOCKEY used in conjunction with a Diamond ‘‘S”’ brake 
shoe will result in substantial savings. 


The American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company 


230 Park Avenue, New York 
332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Business Improvement 
and Proposed Legislation 


Many of those who have been thinking of ways to 
end the depression, or looking for evidence that it is 
drawing toward a close, recently have been concen- 
trating their attention on developments .in Washington 
and in the stock and grain markets. What, meantime, 
has been the trend of general business? The best 
single measure of the country’s total volume of pro- 
duction and commerce is the number of railway cars 
loaded with freight, and car loadings since the termina- 
tion of the general banking moratorium have indicated 
an upward trend in general business. 

As the Railway Age has heretofore pointed out, the 
trend of car loadings was steadily downward from 
October 1, 1929, to about the end of July, 1932. After 
July, 1932, the trend changed upward, and general busi- 
ness reached a higher level, on which it stayed until the 
end of February, 1933. In February, 1932, car load- 
ings were 24 per cent Jess than in July, 1931, while in 
February, 1933, they. were 1 per cent more than in 
July, 1932. There is a wide difference between a trend 
which carries business downward 24 per cent, and a 
trend which, in a corresponding period, prevents it 
from declining at all. The banking moratorium sud- 
denly set business back in March, 1933, to relatively 
as low a level as it reached in July, 1932. Ever since 
then loadings of freight have been steadily increasing 
again. In the week of the banking moratorium they 
were less than 438,000 cars, or 24 per cent less than in 
1932. In the three weeks ending April 15 they aver- 
aged 492,033 cars, or only 10 per cent less than in 1932. 
Average weekly loadings in the first three weeks of 
April, 1932, were 25 per cent less than in the preced- 
ing July, while in the first three weeks of April, 1933, 
they were 1.6 per cent greater than in July, 1932, when 
the bottom of the depression was reached. 


Evidences of Improvement 


The price of wheat (July option) on April 13, 1932, 
was 66% cents, and declined in July, 1932, to 44% 
cents. On December 24, 1932, it was 4334 cents. 
On April 22, 1933, it reached 71 cents. The average 
Price of railroad stocks on July 8, 1932, as reported 
by Dow-Jones, was 13.23, and of industrial stocks, 41.22. 
The market subsequently anticipated an improvement 


in business, because on September 3, 1932, the rail 
average had advanced to 49.27, and the industrial aver- 
age to 78.33. Just when general business began to 
show substantial improvement, however, security prices 
began to decline, evidently owing to the general bank- 
ing and financial situation, and on March 2, 1933, im- 
mediately -before the general banking moratorium, the 
average price of railway stocks was only 23.94 and of 
industrial stocks 52.54. Owing to the termination of 
the general banking moratorium, to subsequent and 
prospective improvements in business, and no doubt in 
considerable measure to the talk of inflation, the aver- 
age for railway stocks had increased on April 22 to 
30.66, the highest figure since October 4, and for in- 
dustrial stocks to 72.24, the highest figure since Sep- 
tember 28. 

Because of the number of banks that have remained 
closed and the amount of money impounded in them, 
there probably has been no actual inflation since the 
banking moratorium, but there has been much talk 
of inflation, and unquestionably this has stimulated ad- 
vances in the prices of commodities and securities. 
There is something more substantial than talk of in- 
flation, however, in the increases of carloadings that 
have been occurring. There is also something more sub- 
stantial than talk of inflation in the fact that on April 22 
automobile output and steel production had increased 
for four consecutive weeks. These are all evidences of 
increases in physical production and commerce. 

The available evidence indicates that economic re- 
adjustments that had been made caused general busi- 
ness to begin to turn upward last fall, that this up- 
ward trend was arrested by the drain on the banks 
and finally by the banking moratorium, but that it was 
resumed as soon as the banking situation was improved 
and Congress passed the “economy” bill. Stock mar- 
ket prices have not yet advanced to as high a level as 
they reached in September, but as their advance last 
summer was due entirely to prospective improvement 
in business, it would appear that recent advances in 
the prices of both stocks and commodities also have 
been due quite as much to actual and prospective im- 
provement in business as to talk of inflation; and such 
improvement in business as has been occurring has been 
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made in spite of the tendency of such proposals as 
those for six-hour day legislation to retard improve- 
ment. 


Mob Psychology and Business Leadership 


In view of the fact that the general trend of busi- 
ness has been decidedly better for almost eight months 
than it was before, in spite of serious retarding in- 
fluences, many students of economics and business must 
seriously question the expediency of numerous kinds 
of legislation which are being advocated in Washing- 
ton as essential to economic revival. Take the railway 
situation, for example. Legislation to co-ordinate rail- 
way service and thereby effect economies needed in 
the present emergency is desirable, especially if it is 
to be accompanied by legislation to repeal the recap- 
ture provisions and liberalize the provisions of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation law to enable rail- 
ways of good earning capacity and sound financial 
structures to borrow more money from the government. 
The main thing needed, however, to relieve the rail- 
way emergency is an increase of traffic and earnings, 
and the one thing that is essential to an increase in 
their traffic and earnings is an improvement in general 
business. As general business actually is improving, 
although slowly, it is difficult not to regard with con- 
cern rather than hope such radical proposals as legisla- 
tion for the general establishment of a six-hour day: in 
industry and transportation, and for inflation of the 
currency rather than for expansion of credit. 

Measures to establish a six-hour day at eight hours’ 
pay seem much more likely to protract the present 
emergency by arresting the revival of business and 
increasing unemployment than to have the opposite 
effects. It was contended forty years ago, during the 
depression of the nineties, as it is contended now, that 
inflation by the free coinage of silver, at a ratio of 
16 to 1, or even by the issuance of fiat paper money— 
in other words, by reduction of the value of money— 
was imperatively needed to increase prices, reduce the 
burden of indebtedness and thereby restore prosperity ; 
but legislation to reduce the value of money was not 
adopted, and business did revive, prices and the value 
of property did increase, most debtors did become able 
to meet their obligations, and the country entered a 
long period of prosperity. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly or too often that, as to the railroads in par- 
ticular, and as to business in general, we are dealing 
with two different problems. One is the problem pre- 
sented by the present emergency. The other is the 
problem of making prosperity real and lasting after 
business revives. There is great danger that in dealing 
with an emergency such as the present one most per- 
sons will lose their heads and become willing to sup- 
port any measure that promises immediate relief, in 
complete disregard of its probable later and more last- 
ing effects. 

Probably no people ever allowed their supposed think- 
ing to be so completely dominated by mob psychology 
as the American people have within recent years. Only 
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four years ago the mob mind believed that we were in 
a “new era” in which the value of real estate and other 
property, and the prices of common stocks, could 
never cease to advance. This was exactly the same 
thing, although few persons knew it, as believing that 
the value of money could never cease to decline. Now 
the mob mind believes exactly the opposite—viz., that 
the value of money will never decline again, and the 
value of property as measured in money will never 
increase again, without legislation to compel deprecia- 
tion of money. The prevalence of this new mob psy- 
chology, which is the exact opposite of that which pre- 
vailed only four years ago, could not be better illus- 
trated than by the fact that many persons are now dis- 
posed to favor, or are actually advocating, when busi- 
ness is slowly improving, legislation which less than 
a year ago, when business was still declining, they 
would have opposed as unsound and highly dangerous. 

The duty of solving both the economic problems of 
the emergency, and the economic problems of the future, 
rests upon business leaders as well as upon leaders in 
public affairs. Most business leaders completely abdi- 
cated their duty four years ago by encouraging mob 
psychology instead of resisting it. Business men will 
not do their duty to themselves, to their stockholders, 
or to their country now unless they resist the prevailing 
mob psychology, keep their heads cool and their feet 
on the ground, and resolutely and courageously oppose 
emergency measures which might be temporarily stimu- 
lating, but which subsequently might defeat all efforts 
to establish and maintain prosperity. 


The Weight of Rail 


Much attention has been given ‘during recent years, 
and properly so, to the trend toward the use of heavier 
rails. One road after another has announced the 
adoption of larger sections. Year after year the statis- 
tics of rail production show larger proportions of heav- 
ier patterns. All of these developments lead very nat- 
urally to the impression that we are rapidly removing 
light rail from main tracks. However, it is well to 
check the facts. 

In its compilation of statistics for the year, 1931, 
which has just been issued, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shows that on December 31 of that year 
only 13.2 per cent of main tracks were laid with rail 
of 110 lb. section and heavier, whereas 17.5 per cent 
of the mileage was equipped with rail of lighter than 
75 Ib. section. Again, only 32.6 per cent of the main 
track mileage was of 100 Ib. section and heavier, as 
compared with 43.2 per cent lighter than 90 Ib. Fur- 
thermore, with all of the tonnage of 130 lb. and even 
of 152 Ib. sections that has been laid, the average weight 
of rails in all main tracks 15 months ago (and for all 
practical purposes, of this date as well) was 91.29 Ib. 
This figure, however, represents an increase of 5.0 Ib. 
in the last five years and of 10.66 Ib. in the last 10 years. 

These figures are not without significance. In the 
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first place, the increase in the weight of rail in track 
has been sufficient to bring about a change in the con- 
ditions prompting the determination of rail sections. 
Until within the last decade maintenance engineers 
were largely of the conviction that their track construc- 
tion was not keeping pace with the demands placed on 
it by heavier locomotives and larger cars, and they 
were urging use of heavier rails primarily for reasons 
of safety. Recent increases in section have largely 
overcome this fear, however, and in its place there has 
entered a new consideration—that of maximum econo- 
my of maintenance. It was this motive that led the 
Kansas City Southern to undertake its extended 
investigation of two years ago which led to the con- 
clusion that a 137 lb. section was the most economical 
for its main tracks. 

This is a line of approach to the determination of 
the most desirable rail section that is still largely un- 
developed. Yet it is one of basic importance to the 
determination of the most economical design of track 
structure. If the Kansas City Southern study and the 
conclusions drawn from it are reasonably accurate, and 
no one has yet refuted them, the rails now in service 
on practically every railway of the country are far 
lighter than considerations of ultimate economy would 
dictate. This is a subject of vast importance to the 
railways, and to the steel companies as well, especially 
when so many practices are being devised to reduce 
the deterioration and increase the service life of rail 
after it has been laid. 


Motor Transport 
Regulation Needed Now 


Legislation for federal regulation of interstate motor 
carriers, according to reports from Washington, is not 
included in the Administration’s program for the pres- 
ent special session of Congress, but will be postponed 
for consideration at the regular session which con- 
venes in January. With full sympathy for the gov- 
ernment in the terrific volume of business which it has 
to despatch and the plain urgency of much of it, we 
nevertheless believe that to postpone the regulation of 
highway transport would be a grave mistake. The prob- 
lems it gives rise to grow more serious as time goes on. 

Railway employees, in particular, have every reason 
earnestly to hope that the reported program of the 
government may be revised and that this long-needed 
legislation may be enacted now. The proposed railway 
legislation, insofar as can be learned, is mainly aimed at 


improving railroad credit. Important as this is, it can — 


benefit employees only indirectly by the stimulation to 
general business which improved railroad credit would 
entail. Railway employees, however, we believe, have 
a right to expect more than that from their govern- 
ment. They have a right to ask that the undermining of 
their jobs by “sweated” motor transport labor working 
twelve hours a day and more shall cease here and now. 
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Proposals are seriously discussed for enforcing a gen- 
eral six-hour day throughout industry. It would be 
more logical first to eliminate the 12-hour and even the 
16-hour day of which many instances could be cited in 
unregulated interstate motor transport. 

The nation’s greatest problem is the relief of un- 
employment. It might be argued that no net gain in 
employment would result from the transfer of some 
traffic from highway to rail, which would follow the 
elimination of unjustified motor transport expansion, 
since the jobs railway employees would gain would be 
balanced by those that truck drivers would lose. This 
does not follow, however, since if general observation 
can be relied upon, most truck drivers in over-the-road 
transport are, by their long hours, doing two men’s 
work. If their hours were limited, as they should be by 
reasonable regulation, the volume of long-distance truck- 
ing could diminish greatly without any decline in the 
number of drivers. Moreover, regulation of highway 
transportation at an early date ought to expand the 
activities of the Interstate Commerce Commission suf- 
ficiently to provide jobs for some at least of its em- 
ployees whose services otherwise will be dispensed with 
if reported administrative reforms are carried out. 

There might, it is said, be disagreement about legis- 
lation of this character which would unduly occupy the 
attention of Congress when it has many serious ques- 
tions before it requiring prompt action. It is true that 
there would be some disagreement. There always is 
on the part of those who benefit by unjust conditions 
and wish to continue to do so. We believe, however, 
that intelligent public men will readily appreciate the 
near unanimity which bona fide transport leaders have 
achieved on the proposals for legislation, and will dis- 
count an opposition engineered largely by interests 
whose sole concern is the sale of their products to one 
branch of the transport industry. 

It is true that the aim is, quite properly, to confine the 
special session of Congress to emergency legislation, 
but a situation is no less an emergency and hence need- 
ful of prompt attention because it has developed over 
the years rather than in the gpace of a few weeks. Fed- 
eral regulation of interstate motor transport is long 
overdue. Congress and other governmental agencies 
have been studying it for years and hence are far better 
informed on the subject than they are upon many 
measures upon which they are being asked speedily to 
act. Indeed, it is quite probable that action would have 
been had long since had not the requisite leadership 
been lacking in one branch of Congress. That obstacle 
is now removed. The government is now a harmonious 
unit and at the head of it stands a man who in the ad- 
dress he delivered in Salt Lake City last September 
showed an understanding of the fundamentals of this 
problem which is probably not excelled by that of any 
other man prominent in public life. We believe if 
railroad men can show the governmental authorities at 
Washington how seriously they feel that this legisla- 
tion is needed now, that their views will receive sym- 
pathetic consideration. 
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OTIVE power characteristics depend to a large 
M degree upon the conditions surrounding railway 

operation. During the past five years you have 
seen marked changes in these conditions and in the de- 
mands for railway service. 

Shippers’ requirements, along with highway competi- 
tion, have forced railway managements to alter the 
character of service given to the public for many years. 
Huge inventories are no longer necessary; hand-to- 
mouth buying is the order of the day. Deliveries of 
materials for manufacturing purposes are now made 
with sufficient despatch to insure prompt completion of 
finished product. Overnight shipments are now ac- 
complished where days were formerly needed, so that 
even under the adverse business conditions existing for 
the past three or four years we find definite departures 
from previously accepted standards in railway operation, 
and this is reflected in the design of the motive power 
that performs the service. 


Evolution Since 1904 


The locomotive that gave the highest horsepower per 
axle of any freight unit tested at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion in 1904 registered a maximum indicated horsepower 
of 275 per driving axle. It was of the Consolidation 
type, which was then the conventional freight machine. 

The trend toward greater boiler capacity and higher 
horsepowers in freight service manifested itself previous 
to 1915 and the 2-8-2 type began to be used in large 
numbers about that time. As higher speeds were estab- 
lished in freight service and still greater boiler capacity 
demanded, the 4-8-2 type came into general freight 
service about 1920 to 1925. Here again another pair 
of wheels was added to the Mikado type, this time at the 
front end. Within the past five to seven years a large 
number of locomotives of the 2-8-4 type have been con- 
structed for both moderate and fast freight service. 
The latest development in which another pair of truck 
wheels is used, making a four-wheel truck at front and a 
four-wheel truck at back, still with four pairs of drivers, 
is the high-speed freight locomotive of today. 

The ten-wheel passenger locomotive so commonly 
used about 1905 later developed into the Pacific, or 4-6-2 
type, in general use about 1915. The Pacific type was 
the logical successor to the Ten-wheeler for the same 
reason that the Mikado succeeded the Consolidation. 
The demands on the boiler necessitated the use of the 


+ Abstract of a paper presented before the New York Railroad Club, 
April 21, 1933. 
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n Motive Power 


How characteristics have cha nged 
since 1905—Light locomotives of 
modern design needed for 
secondary services—Higher speeds 


will require streamlining 


By William C. Dickerman 


President, American Locomotive Company 


trailer wheel. This was further developed into a higher 


capacity Pacific type with booster about 1925. Thi 
locomotive booster came into being about the year 
1918 and is now in use in this country to a large extent 
for the purpose of providing better starting of passenger 
equipment, the improvement of tonnage ratings on non- 
momentum grades, and a bettering of freight schedules. 
The latest development is that of the Hudson, or 4-6-4, 
for very high-speed service on roads where grade con- 
ditions do not demand a higher starting tractive force 
than can be obtained with three pairs of driving wheels, 
with or without booster. 

Many other types of locomotives were used during this 
period for both freight and passenger service, but the 
general trend of this development is about as I have 
indicated. 


Trends in Characteristics 


Fig. 1 shows the general trend based upon actual test 
figures of representative locomotives as to indicated 
horsepower per axle and percentage of weight on 
drivers. It does not represent maximum performatice 
entirely ; it does show tendencies. 

The freight service of 1905 was slow. Freight loco- 
motives were designed to haul maximum tonnage at low 
speed. Today, we still have a limited amount of freight 
handled in the same manner, but for the past few years 
the tendency has been toward higher speeds in this 
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service. Since 1923 the average speed of freight trains 
in this country has increased 42 per cent. We must have 
adequate starting tractive force, but equally important 
is the capacity of the boiler to maintain these schedules 
at high speeds. Without increasing to a prohibitive 
figure individual weights on driving wheels, this enlarged 
boiler capacity must be carried on trucks. 

The average weight per driving axle of the freight 
locomotives tested at the St. Louis Exposition was about 
43,000 Ib. Today, it might be considered as being 
around 60,000 to 65,000 lb., or perhaps a 50 per cent 
increase. The horsepower per axle has increased during 
this time close to 300 per cent. 

A similar condition exists as to passenger locomotives. 
The trend line shows an average of about 300 to 400 hp. 
per axle in the early 1900’s and today we are exceeding 
1.200 hp. per axle; likewise, the percentage of weight 
on driving wheels to total weight is decreased from ap- 
proximately 75 per cent to about 55 per cent. 

In the upper part of Fig. 2 the lower lines show the 
capacity of the Consolidation locomotive previously re- 
ferred to; the upper lines represent a modern high-speed 
freight locomotive with the same number of driving 
axles. These are actual test curves, not theoretical. 

In the lower half of the figure similar information is 
plotted for the most powerful passenger locomotive 
tested at the Exposition compared with one of our 
modern high-speed locomotives. The great increase in 
horsepower indicated on this plate can be attributed to 
no one major improvement, but probably two of the im- 
portant factors were the introduction of the high 
temperature superheater and the mechanical stoker about 
the year 1910, both of which are in general use today on 
all high-capacity units. 

In Fig. 3 we have in diagrammatic form an illustra- 
tion of the trends from 1905 to the present day in con- 
nection with steam characteristics. The first division 
gives the trend in boiler pressures. This line is based 
onlv on the conventional type of radial-stay boiler and 
does not include anything but single-expansion loco- 
motives. 

For several years a boiler pressure of around 200 Ib. 
per sq. in. was practically standard. Along about 1920 
the tendency was to increase the pressures and that tend- 
ency has continued until we have a number of loco- 
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motives today running at 300 lb. pressure per sq. in. 
and one instance of 325 Ib. Practically the same trend 
is noticed abroad, although they have exceeded what has 
been done in this country. Locomotives in Germany are 
running with a pressure of 356 lb. per sq. in. with radial 
stay boilers, 

The second division of Fig. 3 shows the trend in 
steam temperatures. Up to 1910 the superheater had 
not been used to any extent in this country. About that 
time its application was begun in earnest and since then 
steam temperatures have gradually increased. Today 
the superheater is standard equipment. 

The third section illustrates the decline in water rate 
in pounds per indicated horsepower-hour and the fourth 
section, the decline in the coal rate. For the saturated 
steam period up to 1910, these lines have been based 
upon the averages obtained on the single-expansion loco- 
motives tested at St. Louis. 


Availability Has Increased 


No trend line is shown for thermal efficiency. It is 
difficult to do this without opening the door to consider- 


able argument. Steam locomotive thermal efficiencies 
have increased materially during the past few years up 
to a maximum of about 14% per cent in the condensing 
locomotive. Thermal efficiency, however, is not the only 


measure of locomotive performance. In too many cases 
maximum thermal efficiencies reported are taken at 
speeds which do not occur but for a small percentage of 
the time. 


Of equal importance is what I might call the service- 
ability factor. We have passenger locomotives today 
running as high as 20,000 miles in a single month. We 
have one example of a passenger locomotive making 


96,000 miles in six months. This locomotive has a high 
serviceability factor and it was not in the enginehouse a 
large percentage of its time—it was out making money 


for the railroad. There are freight locomotives in this 
country making as high as 10,000 miles in a month: loco- 
motives that for every dollar spent either in first cost, 
maintenance or fuel are yielding handsome returns. It 
isn’t far back that a freight locomotive making 3.000 


miles a month was doing a wonderful job. 


A Modern Locomotive for Light Passenger Service 

Passenger locomotives are running from 150,000 to 
200,000 miles between shoppings. There are cases even 
better. Freight locomotives are running from 100,000 
to 150,000 miles between shoppings. While the trend is 


constantly toward higher thermal efficiency, lower steam 
and coal rates, we have not forgotten that along with 
these accomplishments the locomotive must spend most 


of its time doing actual work for the railroad. 
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We have had considerable interest shown recently in 
the design of a light, thoroughly modern locomotive, 
illustrated in Fig. 4, for local passenger service, princi- 
pally on branch lines where the service now is being taken 
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Fig. 4—Proposed Design of Steam Locomotive for Light Local 
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care of by obsolete former main-line passenger locomo- 
tives. Here is a design that will handle these light trains 
on present operating schedules and do it at minimum 
cost. It is not intended for long runs or for very high 
speed. Railways in Europe have long since realized the 
advantages in the use of light, modern suburban locomo- 
tives and they find it to their interest to give just as care- 
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steam locomotive. It is equipped with a cab on one end 
similar to a steam locomotive, the engine and generator 
being placed under the hood but entirely separated from 
the operator’s cab. The engine is a six-cylinder solid in- 
jection type, running at 700 r. p. m. 

This arrangement has worked out very satisfactorily 
as it provides excellent vision in either direction and 
keeps the attention of the operator directly upon only 
those duties that he is supposed to perform. 

One of these locomotives in heavy switching service 
in a nearby yard recently ran for 24 hours at a total fuel 
cost of less than $6.00. Another, also in switching 
service, has averaged 23 hours per day for 300 days in a 
year. 

While over 100 Diesel locomotives have been placed 
in service so far in this country, most of them are doing 
switching work. The bulk of these are between 300 and 
600 hp. A few of higher horsepower have been con- 
structed and used in both switching and light road 
service. 

Perhaps, at this time there is very little justification 
for a Diesel locomotive of high horsepower, but we find 
considerable interest on the part of our railroad friends. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
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Fig. 5—A 600-Hp. Diesel- 


ful consideration to the design of this class of. power as 
they give to their main-line units. 

As far as efficiency is concerned, such a machine would 
compare with the best main-line locomotives of today ; 
it would operate at high pressure with high temperature 
steam ; its parts would be light ; its maintenance would be 
low, and it would use existing passenger cars. 


Diesel-Electric Locomotives 


Within the past few years the Diesel-electric loco- 
motive has made for itself a definite place in the trans- 
portation scheme. At the present time this field is 
limited, due to the higher first cost of the Diesel loco- 
motive as compared with steam of equivalent power, but 
as the use of these units becomes more general, designs 
will be further standardized, particularly as regards the 
engine and transmission, resulting in lower first costs 
and a great widening in the field of operation. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a 600-hp. locomotive designed for 
switching service and with a weight all on driving wheels 
of about 100 tons. Having electric drive on all wheels, 
it provides greater tractive force for starting purposes 
than is possible with the same weight on drivers of a 


Electric Switching Locomotive 


There is more than a possibility that there will be a 
definite field for a locomotive of this type a little later. 
While no Diesel units have yet been constructed of the 
horsepower capacity of our large steam units, designs 
have been prepared for powers considerably higher than 
2,000 hp., and I would not say that the limitations of the 
Diesel engine prohibited us from going to these higher 
powers. We shall probably find ample justification for 
motive power of this class where otherwise the more 
expensive complete electrification would be demanded. 


The Rail-Motor Car 


For many years it has been realized that certain light 
passenger service on our railways could be economically 
handled by motor cars rather than with a complete loco- 
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Fig. 6—Proposed Streamlined Locomotive and Train for Light 
Passenger. Service 


motive and train. The development of this motor cat 
has been interesting and it is by no means yet com 
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pleted. Steam units were introduced in small numbers 
a few years ago, but were largely discarded in favor 
of the internal combustion type, although recently there 
have been several efforts made to revive the oil-burning 
high-pressure steam motor car. 

The greater percentage of cars in operation use either 
gasoline or distillate and the Diesel engine, while used 
abroad to a greater extent for this service, has not yet 
made much headway in this country. As in the case of 
the locomotive, so will we Dieselize the motor car when 
the service is sufficiently intensive to justify it. It would 
seem as though we had perhaps stepped a little too far 
with the gasoline or distillate engine and that the use of 
the Diesel engine in some of these recent motor cars 
would have resulted in further economies. 

Perhaps one reason for this situation is the fact that 
up until a few years ago there was no satisfactory Diesel 


engine for railway operation. Today that condition does © 


not exist. 


I” “The Streamlined Locomotive and Train 


We all know of passenger trains of 8 to 10 cars carry- 
ing 75 to 100 passengers. The weight of such a train, 
exclusive of locomotive and tender, would run to about 
600 to 800 tons. Add the weight of the locomotive and 
tender required to haul it at the essential high speed of 
today and the total weight of such a train goes to more 
than 1,000 tons. 

A 10-car Pullman train weighs approximately 800 to 
850 tons behind the tender. A saving of 20 per cent in 
the weight of these cars would represent, at 70 miles an 
hours, a saving of 400 hp. in the locomotive. Convert 
all this into savings in first cost, in fuel consumption and 
in maintenance, not only of the locomotive and tender but 
also of tracks, bridges and such. It becomes obvious that 
serious effort must be made to accomplish something in 
this matter of weight reduction. 

Higher speeds will undoubtedly be necessary in order 
to meet the wishes of the public. Curvature conditions in 
many places now demand their due respect, but un- 
questionably our routes have many long stretches where 
higher speeds can be maintained with an ample margin of 
safety. Within the past two years this tendency toward 
higher speeds has been demonstrated both here and 
abroad. In England the “Cheltenham Flyer” on June 
6, 1932, ran its 7714 miles from start to stop in 56 min. 
and 47 sec. In France, one run of 14834 miles is sched- 
uled at 2 hr. 15 min. The Canadian railroads now main- 
tain some of the fastest long-distance trains in the world. 
Our New York and Chicago limited trains now operate 
on materially reduced schedules. 

Steam motive power can meet this issue of speed, but 
it can do it more economically and with the present degree 
of safety if car weights can be substantially reduced. 

Fig. 6 shows, in outline, a suggestion for a high-speed 
steam train for daylight use. Its capacity, depending on 
the comfort and service demanded, might be 50 to 100 
passengers. Both locomotive and train, from pilot to ob- 
servation platform, would be highly streamlined. The 
metal cars would be considerably lighter than those now 
commonly used; they would be comfortable from the 
standpoint of riding qualities, and they probably would 
be air-conditioned. 

The locomotive, with two driving axles and large 
diameter wheels, would use high-pressure, superheated 
steam and would be modern in every respect. It would 
be capable of speeds of 90 miles an hour or better; its 
parts would be very light and easily cared for, and its 
maintenance cost would be low. The first cost of such 
a train would not be prohibitive and its operating costs 
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would certainly be much below the costs of carrying an 
equal number of passengers in a train of today. It is 
not intended for a local run nor for heavy traffic, over- 
night runs, but is meant for long-distance runs without 
intermediate stops. 

You may say that this is a little daring. But isn’t this 
what we need? Essentially, it is nothing but a modifica- 
tion of the Berlin to Hamburg two-unit car having steam 
as the motive power. It can be drawn by steam or in- 
ternal combustion power as conditions warrant. 

If we are to increase the speed of our passenger trains 
materially and with the best known economy, it will be 
necessary to streamline. We may not like the appearance 
but we are going to like it—since the new lines will 
gain enough to make them well worth while. Wind- 
tunnel tests, both in this country and abroad, have 
proved definitely that a streamlined locomotive and train, 
with proper vestibule connections between cars and some 
attention to rear-end air currents, will reduce the wind 
resistance by 20 to 30 per cent. 

Here is a means of reducing the horsepower required 
to attain high speeds. It is calculated, and I think with 
a high degree of accuracy, that one of our high-speed 
passenger locomotives running at 80 miles an hour re- 
quires 200 to 300 more horsepower than it would if it 
were streamlined. If the public desires the higher speeds, 
then we must carry the public in a conveyance with the 
characteristics shown [at the beginning of this article}. 


What Designs Now Available Will Accomplish 


Motive power expenses have been unusually high dur- 
ing the past seven or eight years for several reasons. 
First, the cost of maintenance, per unit of work done by 
the locomotive, increases steadily with advanced age. 
Secondly, the terminal efficiency of the modern locomotive 
has been so greatly improved over that of the power units 
built prior to ten years ago that large fuel economies 
are now obtainable by the use of new locomotives, as 
compared with those now experienced with the existing 
inventory. And, finally, there is a large and growing 
demand for high speed freight service—quite aside from 
passenger service—which can be met economically and 
effectively only with motive power having adequate boiler 
and engine capacity and large driving wheels, all de- 
signed to pull heavy loads at high speeds. Practically 
none of the locomotives built more than ten years ago 
are competent to perform this service. 

During the five-year period from 1927 to 1931, as has 
been shown in summaries setting forth installations of 
new locomotives year by year during a 20-year period, 
the indicated turnover in tractive force was but once in 
73 years. It is obvious that the railroad industry cannot 
prosper upon the use of a locomotive inventory over 50 
per cent of which is wholly obsolete and only about 17 
per cent of which is truly modern. The present situation 
is due in small part only to the depression of 1930 and 
1931 or later. It has, in fact, been developing for many 
years. 

The railroads, in recent years, have not been unmindful 
of the degree of obsolescence, but with the continued re- 
ductions in revenue arising from a reduced volume of 
business their first attention had to be addressed to con- 
serving their cash resources. They are today, I believe, 
looking to a planned turnover of locomotive inventory 
as a mechanism for controlling operating expenses and 
for increasing net operating income. 

We know that economies in operation due to the use 
of the modern power at this moment available represent, 
in some cases, savings of 20 to 40 per cent annually on 
the investment. 
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C. & E. |. To Reorganize 
Under New Bankruptcy Law 


HE Chicago & Eastern Illinois on April 18 petitioned 
7 the United States district court at Chicago for 

authority to reorganize under the recently enacted 
emergency bankruptcy legislation. Judge John P. 
Barnes, in granting the carrier’s petition, authorized the 
present management to operate the property. In its 
order, the court allowed the company until June 15 to 
file a statement of assets and liabilities as of April 18. 
Later the carrier will submit to the court a plan of re- 
organization which must be approved by the creditors, 
bondholders and stockholders. 


Maturing Obligations Total $1,568,010 


In its petition, the railroad stated it is unable to meet 
debts as they mature and desires to effect a plan of re- 
organization pursuant to the recent act of Congress. 
The maturing obligations which the carrier listed as 
being unable to meet on May 1 and which total $1,568,- 
010 are (1) interest on secured notes, aggregating 
$28,591 ; (2) taxes on property subject to penalty if not 
paid by May 1, approximating $651,904; and (3) 
interest on obligations, which constitute a lien on the 
property, of $887,515. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois operates 939 miles of 
lines extending from Chicago to Evansville, Ind., and to 
St. Louis, Mo., with a line to Chaffee. About 57 per 
cent of its freight traffic consists of products of mines 
and of this 57 per cent, 46 per cent is bituminous coal, 
the decrease in shipments of which in recent years has 
seriously affected both gross and net revenues of the 
railroad. 

Tonnage of bituminous coal handled has steadily 
declined from 7,168,247 in 1926 to 4,149,060 in 1930, 
2,996,455 in 1931 and 2,916,236 in 1932. The railway’s 
coal traffic has been adversely affected by the loss of 
business by the highly unionized mines of Southern 
Illinois and Indiana to the non-union mines of Kentucky 
and West Virginia. This loss has been accentuated by 
the depression in business as well as by the mild tempera- 
tures which prevailed during the last two winters in the 
territories served by the railroad. In addition, trucking 
operations have deprived the company of increasing ton- 
nages of coal moving to points in the vicinity of the 
mines. These conditions were continued and, in some 
instances, accentuated in 1932, resulting in the further 
decline in revenues from this commodity. 

The remaining traffic handled by the railroad is classi- 
fied between manufactures and miscellaneous products, 
20 per cent; products of agriculture, 14 per cent; prod- 
ucts of forests, 4 per cent; animals and products, 2 per 
cent; and 1. c. 1. traffic, 3 per cent. The total revenue 
freight tonnage of the railroad has shown a steady de- 
cline from 14,467,954 in 1926 to 7, 332,867 in 1931 and 
6,314,846 in 1932. The freight revenue has correspond- 
ingly fallen from $21,414,226 in 1926 to $11,856,112 in 
1931 and $9,819,161 in 1932. 


Previous Reorganization in 1920 


The present railroad is the outgrowth of a reorganiza- 
tion in 1920 of a road of a similar title. The present 
company has never paid a dividend on either preferred 
or common stock and operated at a loss after all charges 
of $7,549,263 in 1930, of $3,957,539 in 1931 and of 
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$3,767,645 in 1932. In 1932 the company reported a 
net operating deficit of $1,283,337. The nearest maturity 
is a $2,789,000 consolidated mortgage of 6 per cent, due 
October 1, 1934. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is a large 
creditor of the railroad, having loaned it approximately 
$6,000,000, for which it accepted prior lien bonds as 
collateral. 


Freight Car Loading 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R April 15 amounted to 494,215 cars, an increase oi 

6,919 cars as compared with the week before but a 
reduction of 72,611 cars as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of last year. Miscellaneous freight, which in- 
cludes the new beer traffic, showed an increase of 7,859 
cars as compared with the week before, and grain, forest 
products, and ore showed small increases, while the load- 
ing of merchandise, coal and coke, showed reductions. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, April 15, 1933 























Districts 1933 1932 1931 
eS EET Te Te ee ee 111,543 134,402 177,355 
a. et Rite beatae tan 89.104 114,396 155,849 
RS en cc aca sah inca deaen 34,312 35,470 42590 
PTT Ce ee TTT Cr eT 82,864 86,626 124,025 
NE «noc accede reeds evecey'e 58,342 64,116 87,306 
Comtral Western <«cccivevccccscccecs 74.165 85,048 198,085 
COOGEE 6.660 0sse esr etesceecces 43,885 46,768 67,284 
Total Western Districts.............- 176,392 195,932 262.675 
Vetel BU TROGER. osccccedecesevceccese 494,215 566,826 7 494 
Commodities ; 

in ¢ i a 33,857 31,854 39,641 
rin and. —_— 15.113 20,145 22,024 
OO RS Te ree ee ee ee 78,792 94,356 10,947 
a Sct hah otha. States Sroiariedgs arepoeen seuanion 6 rele 3,166 4,065 om 
‘orest Products 16.765 20.014 34'096 
— cniseveees 2'536 4,321 oat 
Merchandise L.C. L. 160.523 186,945 225,373 
Giiesdlionenes 183,463 205,126 313,613 

i eas cali atic prt a lial pe en ea cal ees ee 494,215 566,826 759,494 
April , Beara cirehoiehincn tarhancee tate 487,296 545,623 737,272 
a reer ee ee 494,588 544,961 727,852 
| E.R er re eee eee 475,850 561,118 738,880 
pee a eee cee ree Te ee ee 449,712 584,759 741,253 

Cumulative total, 15 weeks....... 7.185.778 8,448,239 10,868,876 


The freight car surplus on March 31 amounted to 
681,203 cars, a decrease of 9,858 cars as compared with 
the number at the middle of the month. This included 
362,236 box cars, 244,242 coal cars, 33.225 stock cars, 
and 14,239 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended April 1) 
amounted to 30,136 cars, or 2,234 cars léss than for the 
previous week. The holiday on Good Friday affected the 
loadings to some extent, but after adjustment the index 
number rose from 56.55 to 57.34. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec'd from 

Loaded Cornections 
Total for Canada: tact 
Be BE, Bese cst is coe Kcrslecendenvnes 30,136 7,382 
April So aera 32,370 17,885 
ye Se Ree eee 34,584 ge 
AGC 16, WFD. ccvccscccvccoscevccecss 41,509 21,637 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: — 
Ee CT rere ree 493,305 57,520 
eS re 618,274 525.287 
BE Wy ERs aac readenetnnwken ea 702,872 419,222 
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ECAUSE of the unprecedented reductions which 
3 have been made in the consumption of materials and 
supplies by the railroads and the belief that the pur- 
chases made by the railroads in 1932 would establish a low 
record which would often be referred to in years to come, 



























Table I—Railway Purchases—1932* 












* Estimated from special reports to Railway Age. — 
* Data for January and February, 1933, subject to revision. 


Other Total, 

Fuel Ties Material Total Less Fuel 
January . $17,500,000 $2,400,000 $21,600,000 $41,500,000 $24,000,000 
February . 17,900,000 2,400,000 23,100,000 43,400,000 25,500,000 
March 18,300,000 3,900,000 23,300,000 45,500,000 27,200,000 
April ... 15,000,000 4,000,000 21,800,000 40,800,000 25,800,000 
May .. 14,000,000 3,200,000 21,300,000 38,500,000 24,500,000 
June 11,950,000 3,300,000 20,150,000 35,400,000 23,450,000 
July 10,750,000 2,350,000 15,300,000 28,400,000 17,650,000 
August 12,600,000 1,940,000 17,660,000 32,200,000 19,600,000 
September. 13,400,000 2,400,000 16,700,000 32,500,000 19,100,000 
October 15,600,000 1,940,000 17,660,000 35,200,000 19,600,000 
November. 14,900,000 1,490,000 18,410,000 34,800,000 19,900,000 
December. 15,100,000 1,490,000 20,310,000 36,900,000 21,800,000 
$177,000,000 $30,810,000 $237,290,000 $445,100,000 $268,100,000 
Januaryt . 14,600,000 1,890,000 16,210,000 32, ,00 18,100,006 
February ¢ 13,500,000 2,300,000 13,800,000 29,600,000 16,100,000 










the Railway Age has made a special effort to develop 
authoritative figures for that year. Its final estimate of 
total purchases is based on special reports from railroads 


Railway Purchases in 1932 at Low 


Final estimates show a reduction of approximately 80 per cent in 
purchases for repair and replacement since 1929 
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Railway Purchases by Months, January, 1929, to 


collecting 92 per cent of the operating revenues of 








the 


Class I roads last year. It places the expenditures made 
for fuel and materials and supplis in 1932 at approxi- 
mately $445,000,000, as compared with a preliminary fig- 
ure, presented in our issue of January 7, of $441,500,000. 

This sum, which excludes expenditures for new loco- 


motives and car and also any materials supplied by 


con- 


tractors for construction work, as well as expenditures 


made for heat, light, water, electric power, 
approximately $250,000,000 or 36 per cent less 

















Table 11—Purchases of Materials and Supplies, 1932 
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* Cross ties. 
< Forest products. 





* Not including foreign-line freight. 
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1932 





Fuel 
$860,773 
8,282,001 
136,584 
2,558,847 
4,737,956 
404.683 
1,967,145 
2,868,368 
807,277 
2,349,652 

2,839,239* 
811,737 
93,966 
5,469,092 
4,605,921 
1.386.637 
5,494,804 


4,997,746 
613,575 
605 
197.300 
120.157 
2.886,985 
518.310 
1,843,908 


se eeeeees 





All Ties 
$383,086 
831,825 
41,616 
465,984 
228,955 
115,555 
131,276 
767,978 
41,395 
218,676 


422,1827 


128,151 
26,730 
810,456 
462.794 
373,136 
356,026 
158.880 
100,728 
44,832 


bd 


1.405.309 
63.832 
13,101 
42,653 
66,500 

564.005 
109.319 
257,022 
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Rail 
$105 
1,471,645 


176,640 
200,356 
39,946 


668.261 
120,635 
682 


21,969 


898,613 
54 
"125,659 
287,052 








Other Material 

60,174 
8,173,926 
353,094 
3,570,740 
5,887,740 
386,810 
1,301,326 
3,553,738 
697,390 
1,594,659 
4,274,983 
646,376 
182,850 
5,255,708 
5,325,309 
1,077,361 
6,264,345 
4,016,745 


7,102,627 
672,419 
16,005 
258,162 
232,310 
4,329,699 
523,064 
2,119,653 
1,338,201 
5,143,671 
511,632 
135,861 
960,103 
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985 
798 
672 
06,899 
304,234 
,535,452 
.848,085 
,900,613 
.716,301 
549,981 
998,866 
154,873 
281,944 
686,374 
,7 30,602 
354,099 
583,343 
795,600 
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»889,026 


893,901 
.646,987 
,591.546 
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.086,347 
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,150,259 
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Table 1|—Purchases of Materials and Supplies, 1932 (Continued) 
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1932 
. Fuel All Ties Rail Other Material Total 

n. ce Ee dst Neen ane eeess $1,133,418 $715,348¢ $4,709 $4,287,342 $6,140,832 
ee Ee Knee hee cence Keet Cees eweCes 4,105,149 365,972 175,874 3,935,765 8,582,760 
i, Te cane ee Cet n Ce nEhitpnatie eas 216,077 S3629F == cw cccee 122,974 392,670 
ON Rie Ben Scnecesedewewesouuee - (=? epee 1 Nya ew eee | | glenn 50,584,959 
CCV ECKE READ OC 4He BERR KE RCE 1,059,029* re re 926,768 2,365,791 
Pee Herrsedaveccecseustinecossen |S “eeigeesat wast 89 © RG (tit © Setar 152,580 
a Sy errr rT errr 53,210 37,096 1,593 61,373 153,284 
Pe Gee. Wb ech Cenaviacveeeeetoneeds 47,576 961 2,192 121,225 171,951 
ML icteedeisiiceteisecsasceacene (@edeeepe .§ “Meats $. q.§.swguicieae © scustaernen 7,006,791 
Pe eee 397,215 142,160 21,003 269,061 29,439 
Se: Mc. Weadiwetunseeemeyent one 2,361,474 413,400 42,766 2,825,243 5,642,883 
en  etbkentektkeneaweerunceds -  -(eweianee ©) iggiees . 0”) leitweieete © Spmoenatean 1,291,709 
oe x Bk Parnadeccaehesest soascacns 1,949,982 ———e  —ssfsspmmk 2,713,945 5,073,856 
BO se 6s Hecerudeceneesesewonseees 4,300,771 2,584,336 135,318 5,976,158 12,996,623 
Pe Bh: in ghet ne Phenbeseseseenaeeeere a 6,569,608 980,648 4 631,674 4,919,939 13,101,869 
Be EO Dh. veavevsoceesenecvereseans 442,645 — (i secee-ees 340,868 26,963 
o Co nccvvccvoverseevesvecescesces 89,398 se @=—S—“—*«s«C 127,035 242,157 
Ree ate Qk sachecsecusecsestececnes 1,064,471 268,814 385,605 1,755,527 3,474,429 
et MG Aen ad Cuguihi ene teekiteews 898,566 113,753 11,712 1,546,645 2,570,694 
De atte eheeeness cetcearethoeaane 9,657,524 892,953 4,308 8,030,236 18,585,035 
ME. ccnininwieniaecenegeuteeds”  . ( aalneas eecccess = =—§«_— «ss weeeeecs § =—«§»_— oe eee 1,434,491 
i sit Wie Grid ex A ucion eo ware map a areas 2,499,000 245,750 978 2,275,155 5,020,883 
DLE. Cinvearireraccatieeceveneces 635,000 191,000 287,000 939,506 2,052,506 
Ae are Cee ee ee 917,482 41,4097 26, aves 781,664 1,767,255 
Wy Be BN 46endet ccceecesbeseicecs 285,000 eee Hee , 465,718 779,018 


* Not including foreign-line freight. 
+ Cross ties. 
t Forest products. 


1931 
Total 
$13,664,193 
13,858,891 
505,971 
72,760,605 


10,132,184 
19,862,658 
22,417,049 
1,111,965 
506,380 
6,889,163 
4,590,682 
32,438,572 


4,644,338 
1,360,983 








spent in 1931, $593,000,000 or 57 per cent less than 
was spent in 1930, and approximately $885,000,000 or 
67 per cent less than was spent in 1929. The propor- 


tionate reductions in expenditures for new equipment and 
construction were much greater. 
Based on reports from over 80 per cent of the roads, 








Table !11—Purchases of Fuel, Materials and Supplies by Class | Railways of the United States—1924 to 1932, Incl. 





Item 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 

Pe. annnaae «+ +-$178,250,000 $244,500,000 $306,500,000 $364,392,000 $384,608,000 $438.821,000 $473,354,000 $459,465,000 $471,656,000 

gusent ete. . 52,200,000 6,250,000 134,600,000 157,551,000 160,794,000 175,729,000 186,291,000 170,305,000 180,872,000 

ron and stee 

products ...... 100,550,000 202,100,000 329,700,000 437,840,000 397,544,000° 432,604,000 507,302,000 419,255,000 365,610,000 

Miscellaneous .... 114,000,000 172,150,000 167,700,000 369,752,000 328,395,000 348,774,000 392,085,000 343,018,000 324,917,000 
Grand total. ..$445,000,000 $695,000,000 $1,038,500,000 $1,329,535,000 $1,271,341,000 $1,395,928,000 $1,559,032,000 $1,392,043,000 $1,343,055,009 

Per cent of oper- 

ating revenue .. 14.1 16.8 20.2 21.8 20.8 22.8 24.4 22.7 22.7 
Table 1V—Purchases of Materials and Supplies by Class | Roads of the United States—1932* 

Fuel: 1932 1931 1930 1929 
a SE ee pale eo ale URE OE ASSO ORME OER ERE EE CSE Nee ReRewereks $146,550,000 $204,000,000 $249,050,000 $296,371,000 
BONE, inc i See, dlala a Set andl Mag hoe Rew ea eae awe ee eee ee one ewes 29,200,000 36,750,000 53,600,000 62,132,000 
I a rs ree ca Ac guiay ae eae a ae ae RR Meee eae sees 2,500,000 3,750,000 3,850,000 5,889,000 

ee ae mea ne ee ne ere ee ren eee ee $178,250,000 $244,500,000 $306,500,000 $364,392,000 

Forest Products: 
es ee CE eee os asec knees eee Rhee Cee CRONE RRS Oe $27,550,000 $44,000,000 $75,500,000 $83,421,009 
Switch and bridge ties (treated and untreated)........... cece eee eeeeeees 4,250,000 7,500,000 9,150,000 10,642,000 
EE i dG Choe ShS a HEMUTS ACERS bed ChE ehS Ce eek oeesn 18,100,000 21,500,000 43,550,000 55,002,000 
See GORE SINE ooo cncccnd: Cebaeetecccececceteaceresiesenseeeese 2,300,000 3,250,000 6,400,000 8,486,000 

Teted Gorast products oo.ceccvscccccess Ceca eCeetewsedeeeecens~es $52,200,000 $76,250,000 $134,600,000 $157,55 57,551,000 

Ircn and Steel Products: 

Steel rail (new and second-hand, except scrap)......eeeceeeeeeeeeeeerers $15,500,000 $41,500,000 $75,000,000 $94,195,000 
I SE EE OE 6 oc0 500 0nd oe AES +81 ETRRAENEEENECRR ERE CER ERS 18,250,000 26,500,000 32,700,000 41,269,000 
Frogs, switches, crossings, track fastenings and bolts, spikes, tie plates, 
SE I, (GG 5. 60. 60 0.086 00660050688 048 00s saresseceeeo gece ree 18,500,000 32,750,000 53,700,000 70,971,000 

Tron bridges, turntables, structural steel, bar iron and steel, forgings, 
fabricated and unfabricated shapes, and pressed steel parts........--- 7,800,000 2 25,200,000 39,200,000 57.330.000 
Flues and tubes for locomotive and stationary boilers............+0+e+++e+ 1,700,000 4,650.000 6,200,000 7,194,000 
Telegraph and telephone, interlocking and signal material..............-. 6,000,000 13,500,000 25,000,000 30,878.000 
DOR, MUlS, WASMETS, TIVENE, SOTINGE, GEE. oo cccccccccecescececececetocces 3,950,000 9,500,000 14,800,000 20.272,000 
Locomotive and car castings, beams, “couplers, frames ‘and car roofs....... 19,400,000 27,750,000 47,500,000 65,086,000 
Machinery, boilers, repair parts and all other iron and steel products...... 9,450,000 2 20,750,000 35,600,000 50,645,000 
Total ise Ghd steel PIOUMEIS.ccccccccccccvccvsccevesseceserees $100,550,000 $202,100,000 $329,700,000 $437,840,000 

Miscellaneous: 

I asa tah each sigh nce SO nla aa la ate Dae Stan nein Gielen WR ae onc $1,750,000 $4,950,000 $5,100,000 $7,628,000 
Lubricating oils and grease; illuminating oils, boiler compound; waste..... 14,300,000 15,500,000 18,200,000 24,328,000 
en EE EN «4. 6 nia one 6G Ncew He bOS-an FRET TERE FORESTS ODER TOS 11,250,000 * 20,800,000 41.500,000 57,497,000 
EE card REG Ghee 4. 46.0.6 XO Ree abe eNotes CENSOR OREO NOEL EOHE HOR tS 9,300,000 6,850,000 18,5009.000 23,750,000 
Air-brake material and appliances for locomotives...........ee++seeeeeees 5,150,000 11,750,000 18,000,000 25.043,000 
erry rere rT reer ree ee 5,250,000 13,750,000 14,.700.000 17.641,000 
i oa clea cae ee eine gene eR RANO Ir eneRmew ONS vale wre 14,400,000 18,500,000 20,300,000 25.567.000 
Sr rrr Cee GE POUMMTRNUE. 6 .066cc ccc ceeresseeseeteveeeeses 8,500,000 19.750,000 21,500,000 28.899,000 
ee nde bb KS Ob Cees CONES EEC ENAED HOUD ES WOOO e 2.950,000 4,500,000 7.500.000 9 5657 004 
ee re ECE ee eT ee eee ee 13,700.000 14,500,000 26,800,090 35.985.000 
Train and station supplies and miscellaneous............ccececccccecences 27,450,000 * 41,300,000 75,600,000 113,757,000 
PETC OUT TIT Cee ee $114,000,000 $172,150,000 $267,700,000 $369,752,000 

Grand total ..cccccccceccs PPS PTRETRCERE HED HOKE ECE ED eee $445,000,000 $695,000,0U0 $1,038,500, 000 $1,329,535,000 


* Data for 1930, 1931 and 1932 compiled by Railway Age; data for 1929 by Bureau % Railway Economics. 
t sheet stee 


? Includes $1,400,000 pressed and structural steel; $4,050,000 bar and lig 



































‘Figures include foreign-line . freight. 
$2,350,000 locomotive and car forgings. 


° Includes $1,700,000 springs for cars and locomotives; $1,000,000 steel plate; $3,150, 000 track tools, cars and parts; $3,600,000 machinery, tenders, 


locomotive frames and miscellaneous. 


Includes $5,950,000 castings and tubings of brass and other alloys; $2,000,000 pipe and fittings: 


*Includes $4.750.000 miscellaneous building materials; $22,700,000 train and station supplies, 


$3,300,000 nails, 
and all other. 


hand tools and other hardware. 
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the total for 1932 included approximately $178,000,000 
for fuel, $30,800,000 for ties, $15,500,000 for rail and 
$220,700,000 for other materials. These purchases have 
been further subdivided on the basis of reports from 
approximately 35 roads. 

The expenditure of approximately $31,000,000 for 
ties in 1932 compares with approximately $51,000,000 
in 1931, $84,000,000 in 1930 and $93,000,000 in 1929. 
The sum of $15,500,000 spent for rail in 1932 is in con- 
trast with approximately $41,500,000 in 1931, $75,000,- 
000 in 1930, and $94,000,000 in 1929. The expenditure of 
approximately $100,000,000 for iron and steel products in 
1932 compares with approximately $200,000,000 in 1931, 
$329,000,000 in 1930 and $438,000,000 in 1929. The 
expenditure for materials and supplies, exclusive of fuel, 
amounting to approximately $267,500,000 in 1932, is 
contrasted with approximately $504,400,000 in 1931, 
$785,648,000 in 1930 and $1,028,657,000 in 1929. Total 
purchases, including fuel, amounted to approximately 
14.1 per cent of operating revenues in 1932, as compared 
with 16.8 per cent in 1931, 20.2 per cent in 1930 and 21.8 
per cent in 1929. 

Reductions in traffic have reduced the demand for 
materials, and declines in prices must also be considered 
in comparing the present purchases with those of previous 
vears. Except in the case of forest products, however, 
materials for railway operation and maintenance have 
been less affected by price changes than has fuel. It is 
significant, therefore, that expenditures for materials and 
supplies, exclusive of fuel, have been reduced 79 per cent 


Why the 131-lb. 
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since 1929, as compared with a reduction of only 47 per 
cent in fuel. The outlay for miscellaneous materials re- 
quired for general repairs has declined from a sum more 
than three times that spent for fuel in 1929 to an amount 
scarcely more than was spent for fuel in 1932. Special 
reports received by the Railway Age from over 50 roads 
as to the purchases made each month show that purchases 
in the aggregate were at the lowest point in July, 1932, 
and steadily increased through December, but declined 
again in January and February, 1933. 

Compared with expenditures for materials and sup- 
plies of approximately $28,400,000 in July, 1932, and 
approximately $36,900,000 in December, total purchases 
were about $32,700,000 in January, 1933, and $29,600,- 
000 in February. Disregarding fuel, purchases were 
$17,650,000 in July, 1932, and $20,310,000 in December, 
but dropped to $18,100,000 in January and to what at 
this time appears to be an expenditure of approximately 
$16,100,000 in February. The upward movement in 
purchases was not arrested on all the roads, however, 
and it is possible that complete reports for January and 
February, 1933, when available, may show a smaller 
aggregate decline than has been reported. It is also to 
be observed that, while aggregate purchases last January 
were appreciably below the purchases in January, 1932, 
there were, for the first time in three years, a number 
of roads whose purchases last January were close to or 
greater than in January, 1932, and, in most cases, the 
difference in purchases would be less if adjustments 
were made for price changes. 


R. E. Rail Section 


W as Adopted 


An analysis of the new Pennsylvania pattern which has 


S reported briefly in the account of the convention 
A of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 

tion, which was published on page 419 of the 
Railway Age of March 18, the association accepted the 
recommendation of the Committee on Rail to adopt as 
standard the new 131-lb. P. S. (Pennsylvania) section 
in place of the 130-lb. R. E. rail which had been an 
association standard since 1920. In the opinion of the 
committee, the considerable tonnage of rail rolled to the 
110 and 130 lb. R. E. sections has been in use a suf- 
ficient length of time to demonstrate that the sections 
are not altogether satisfactory. A study of the details 


become an A. R. E. A. standard 





of the dimensions and proportions of the sections indicate 
that a more economical! distribution of the metal, with 
resulting increase in strength, may be obtained. 


Mr. Faries’ Letter 


This conclusion gave rise to studies of new sections, 
leading to the recommendation favoring the Pennsylvania 
131-lb. pattern, presenting in support of the conclusion 
a letter received by the committee from Robert Faries, 
assistant chief engineer, Pennsylvania, outlining the rea- 
sons for the adoption of the section by his railroad. This 
letter contains such a large fund of information on the 

















Table of Rail Abrasions 


No. 1 TrackK—BETWEEN SPRUCE CREEK AND TYRONE 







(Tangent and Curved Track) 


Gross Degree 
Wt. Months Tons of South 
Lb. of Over Curve No. or 
per Ser- Rails or Rails Low 
Yd. vice (Millions) Tangent Measured Rail 
130 16 63.5 4 deg. 56 min. 20 -446 
131 16 63.5 ; = a = 15 181 
5 5 se 28 “e 
130 16 63.5 Tang. 5 .374 
131 16 63.5 Tang. 5 -154 


Average Sq. In. of Abrasion Per cent 
North Per 10 Wear Based 
No. or No. Million On 100 pe: 
Rails High Rails All Tons Over cent for 
Measured Rail Measured Rails Rails 130-Ib 
20 -663 40 .554 .087 100 
15 -457 30 .319 -050 58 
5 .340 10 aao7 .056 100 
5 -160 10 4 .025 44 
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Moment of inertia 89 
Section modulus, head 23 
Section modulvus,base 27 
RatioM.I.toarea 
Ratiosec.mod.toarea 2 
Ratioheight tobase 1.19 
Ratiobasetoheight 0.84 


Fig. 1—Dimensions and Properties of the 131-lb. R. E. Rail 


Area:Head=4.57sq.in. 35% 
"Web =3.43sq.in.27% 
Base =4.86sq.in. 38% 


Total =12.86sq.in 100% 





subject of rail section design that it is reproduced in 
full as follows: 

Recognition of the fact that the 130-lb. P. S. rail was 
not entirely satisfactory for present and possible future 
axle loads, service and speeds, was the primary reason 
that led to the adoption of the new rail section. It was 
desired to provide a rail with more vertical stiffness and 
strength, a head of better wearing shape and a height of 
fishing space which would allow of the use of better 
joints. Comparative results obtained from an extensive 
test of the 127-lb. Dudley section rail in our tracks in- 
dicated that a change in our rail section would be ad- 
vantageous. The design of these new sections was gov- 
erned by certain general principles and facts developed 
by research and by experience, which we have set forth 
in the following: 


General Principles 


Sections should approach a uniform rate of cooling to 
avoid setting up strains in the head, web and base. Large 
masses of metal should be avoided in order to prevent 
internal strains in any of the parts due to differences of 
temperature within the mass while cooling. The section 
should provide maximum stiffness for weight, both ver- 
tically and laterally. The proportion of base to height 
should be sufficient to hold the rail stable under the forces 
set up by a locomotive starting to overturn. 

A summary of investigations relative to the stability 
against overturning of 130-lb. and 152-Ib. P. S. rails, 
collected from six different sources working independ- 
ently, is as follows: 


1. The relative stability of two rails against overturning 
about the outside edge of the base is not determined by the ratio 
of the rail base to the rail height, but rather by the ratio of the 
moment arm of vertical load to the moment arm of lateral load. 
A consideration of the above comparison seems to justify the 
conclusion that the 152-lb. rail should possess practically the 
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same amount of stability against overturning as does the 130-Ib. 
rail, but its influence on locomotive lateral oscillations on tangent 
is unknown. 

2. The 152-lb. rail is not less stable than the 130-Ib. raif. 

3. The 152-lb. rail on 152-Ib. standard inclined tie plates is 
more stable than 130-lb. rail on standard (not canted) tie plates, 
under all conditions. 

4. There is an ample factor of safety against overturning of 
the rail, and the stresses in the track fastenings are within safe 
limits and are no greater than under the heavy steam locomotives 
moving at present speeds on 130-Ib. rail. 

5. The 152-lb. rail has ample overturning stability under the 
P-5 electric locomotive moving at a speed of 100 m.p.h. on 1-deg. 
30-min. curves, superelevated 5% in. or 6 in. and under the K-4-s 
steam locomotive at a speed of 90 m.p.h. 

6. Both rails are less stable for P-5 (electric) than for K-4-s 
(steam) locomotives and the 152-Ib. rail, canted, is more stable 
than the 130-lb. rail, not canted, for both locomotives, and that 
the worn rails are less stable than the new rails. 


In considering the above conclusions, it should be 
borne in mind that the dimensional ratios of the 152-lb. 
and 131-lb. sections are identical. 

The depth of the head should be such that after its 
normal life in important tracks it will have enough metal 
to insure sufficient strength for a normal life in secondary 
tracks. The width of the head should be maximum, and 
yet avoid the guttering of rails by tires on the low side 
of curves. It is important to provide lateral stiffness 
in the head, which is obtained by width. Vertical sides 
instead of sloping sides give extra lateral stiffness, which 
is very necessary to provide for future loads and speeds. 
A comparison of the lateral moment of inertia of the 
tentative 130-lb. R. E. A-2, the 131-lb. P. S. and the 
152-Ib. P. S. sections with that of the 130-Ib. P. S. sec- 
tion is as follows: 


Lateral Moment of Inertia 


Tentative : 

130-Ib. 130-lb. P.S. 131-Ib. P.S. 152-lb. P.S. 

R.E. Sec. A-2 Section Section Section 
32 13.2 16.1 29.7 


In connection with the joint investigation conducted 
by engineers of the U. S. Steel Corporation and the 
Pennsylvania leading to the adoption of the 131-lb. and 
152-Ib. P. S. sections, C. G.. E. Larsson, chief consulting 
engineer, American Bridge Company, calculated the unit 
pressure on the head in pounds per square inch, with 


(Continued on page 634 ) 





Load to at 
Section Section 


T2—+-2.125 
2.375 
—+-2.625 
—+—2.875 
—+—3.125 
—+—3.375 
—1—3.625 
—+—3.875 

727 —+-4.125 
—+—4,375 


—+— 4.625 


\ i 

Circles indicate junctions 

of web radii with head and 
base fillets 


Fig. 2—Vertical Web Stresses in the 131-lb. P. S. (now also R. E.) 
Section and a Tentative 130.95-lb. Area Section Compared. These 
are Computed Stresses Resulting from a Single Horizontal Force of 
17,000 Ib. Acting at a Point %4 in. Below the Top of the Rail Heac 
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Who Pays Our Highway Bonds? 


Answer has become elusive because of curious bookkeeping ‘by 


the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
By Dr. C. S. Duncan 


Economist, Association 


HE source of funds for the payment of bonds issued 
7 to build highways would seem to be a simple inquiry 

to be simply answered. The very contrary is true, 
however, as a result of the curious bookkeeping by the 
Bureau of Public Roads in the federal Department of 
Agriculture. To obtain a clear answer requires a real 
statistical investigation. In some ways it is as elusive as 
that problem presented by the gentleman of the high- 
way down in El Paso, Texas. 

He came into possession one day, by means unknown, 
of an American silver dollar. At that time the Mexican 
silver dollar was selling at a discount of ten per cent and, 
by edict, this discount was reciprocated in Mexico. He 
stepped into a saloon and purchased a drink of whiskey 
for ten cents, tendered his silver dollar and got back in 
change a Mexican dollar. Afterward, he wandered 
across the bridge into Mexico and purchased there an- 
other ten-cent drink. In exchange he got an American 
silver dollar. Back and forth he went until his thirst 
was quenched. Whereupon, he sat down in the middle 
of the bridge, with his silver dollar in his pocket, and 
propounded to himself this question: “Who the ; 
now, has paid for them drinks?” 

In a somewhat similar fashion one finds as to highway 
bonds that claims are made 





(a) that the funds derived from bonds are not income; 

(b) that such funds are not revenues; 

(c) that such funds are not receipts; 

(d) that such funds should not appear in the highway account 
when the proportion of income paid by highway users is being 
computed ; 

(e) that state highway bonds are “predicated” upon special 
motor vehicle fees and taxes; and 

(f) that interest and principal on such bonds should not be 
deducted from special motor vehicle taxes when comparison is 
made with highway costs. 


Hence, a similar inquiry to that raised by the gentleman 
of the highway in El Paso arises here—Who does pay the 
highway bonds? 

Let us consider briefly, then, what the theory is, who 
is responsible for it and what validity there is in it. 


1. Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the Bureau oi 
Public Roads, in testifying before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in I. C. C. Docket 23400, said: 


For 1929 we had motor vehicle fees comprising 31.3 per cent 
and gasoline taxes 32.4 per cent, or a total of 63.7 per cent of the 
income for state highway purposes coming from road users 
alone * * * . We have, further, bond issues of 18.2 per cent, 
which were almost wholly supported on the income ll gas 
and motor vehicle fees, or a total of approximately 81.9 per 
cent of the total income for state highways coming from the 
toad user through license fees and the gas taxes. That 81.9 per 
cent is a trifle high because all bond issues were not supported 
on gs basis, but practically all were. 


2. The same witness, in testifying before the Senate 


Interstate Commerce Committee on the Couzens bill for 


highway regulation, said with respect to the situation 
in 1930: 


The expenditures for these (state) highways have been largely 
from the taxes derived from the motor vehicle * * *. The direct 
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income is 61.7 per cent of the total, to which should be added 
19.6 per cent from bonds, all issued against the income from the 
motor vehicle, a total of 81.3 per cent. 


3. R. C. Fulbright, in an article entitled “Where the 
money for Rural Roads Comes From,” which appeared 
in the Engineering News Record of February 25, 1932 
writes as follows: 


In the case of state highways it will be noted that in 1923 only 
7.79 per cent of the income was derived from general taxation 
and that this had fallen in 1930 to the negligible proportion of 
1.31 per cent. Also it will be noted that, even in 1923, 52.13 per 
cent of the total receipts for state highways were direct from 
motor-vehicle users, and that in 1930 this percentage had in- 
creased to 82.09 per cent. 


4. The National Industrial Conference Board, in its 
study on “Taxation of Motor Vehicle Transportation,” 
page 168, says: 


The total state and local rural highway income, which has 
just been analyzed according to sources, does not afford a satis- 
factory basis for measuring the share of motor vehicle owners 
in the cost of highways. The total income includes bond income 
as well as current revenue from various sources. In consider- 
ing the tax problems associated with highway financing, bond 
income may be properly disregarded, for highway bond issues 
are financed and amortized by means of taxes, very largely out 
of the proceeds of special motor vehicle license and motor fuel 
taxes. The income received from the sale of bonds, furthernaore, 
is paid for out of current revenue. For these reasons bond in- 
come should not be considered in measuring the contribution made 
by motor vehicle owners to the cost of highways. The per- 
centage of current rural highway revenue derived from motor 
vehicle taxes affords a more accurate measure of the share of 
motor vehicle owners in the cost of highways than does the per- 
centage of total rural highway income so derived. * * * * 

The data in this tabulation indicate that, of the current state 
revenue for rural highway purposes, 682.9 millions, or 81.7 per 
cent, was accounted for by motor vehicle license and motor fuel 
taxes. 


5. The Brookings Institution, in its recent publication 
“The American Transportation Problem,” pages 544-5, 
states: 


Revenues from user taxes were pledged (1930) to cover interest 
and amortization on all state borrowings for highway purposes, 
thereby relieving general property from all obligations on that 
score, * * * * 

As a result of the phenomenal growth of revenue derived from 
gasoline tax levies (from $3,273,988 in 1921 to $411,109,446 in 
1930), user tax revenues accounted directly for 61.7 per cent of 
all state highway income in 1930 * * *. An additional 19.6 per 
cent was obtained from borrowings supported wholly by users’ 
taxes. Thus in 1930 motor vehicle users as a special class were 

responsible, either through direct or through anticipated payment, 
for 81 per cent of the income made available from all sources for 
state highway purposes. 


We are now able to discern, at least in general out- 
line, what the theory is. As I understand it, the theory 
says that: 


(a) Assuming all money required for payment of principal 
and interest on bonds issued for improvement of state highways 
is derived from special motor vehicle taxes, then the sums de- 
rived from issue of bonds are not to be considered as highway 
income. That is the first thing. 

(b) The second is that when the sources of income _ state 
highway purposes on an annual basis are being considered and 
it is desired to determine what proportion of total annual income 
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or revenue for state highway purposes is represented by special 
motor vehicle taxes, all sums derived from bonds are not to be 
considered. 

(c) The third point is that, since the funds derived from bonds 
do not appear in the income or revenue account, then no valid 
comparison can be made between income or revenues and expen- 
ditures in any given year. 

(d) The fourth item is that, having eliminated all funds de- 
rived from bonds from the income, revenue or receipts account, 
the special taxes derived from registration fees and gasoline tax 
receipts may be compared with other funds derived from special 
taxation or appropriation, or federal aid, or from miscellaneous 
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sources. It is obvious that with the money derived from bonds 
eliminated, the proportion of the special motor vehicle taxes be- 
comes correspondingly greater. 

(e) The fifth point is that, having eliminated bonds from the 
income or revenue account and having determined the propor- 
tion of the remaining funds represented by special motor vehicle 
taxes, it is then possible to bring in the funds derived from 
bonds and add them to the proportion derived from special motor 





vehicle taxes. 
This is the curious accounting theory and principle 
that has been followed by the Bureau of Public Roads, 








Table |—Highway Statistics—State Highway System—Years 1927 to 1931, Inclusive 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads 


























ul Total 
Item 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 five years 
1927-31 

1 Highway MILEAGE: 

SE - icacenberees sds eetanseebeeeee CVeREeCOE ER eeeD 293,353 306,442 314,136 324,496 328,942 

SB . BOG TIES. cc ec rctcccecceccsscis Kebenned equ eee 116,787 113,304 105,812 98,275 86,242 

a Series GONG —TOtal o.cic cc ccccvcccccceseveswressecoecoests 175,566 193,138 208,324 226,221 242,700 

5 BE UE”) — boc eeecececeescoseesceeetedéceses sik ahead atapet 60,139 68,373 75,113 84,112 96,341 

6 GE © ck 6666n6eteescccucceraceaseeesees Secewereees 116,427 124,765 133,211 142,109 146,359 

7 SpectaL Taxes ALLOCATED: 

8 Motor vehicle fees allocated directly to highways for— 

9 Construction and maintenance ........cccccccccceccseves $188,839,161 $208,880,272 $223,292,969 $222,146,682 $200,733,786 $1,043,892,870 
10 Payment on bonds ..........- TreTrrrrTr ett eeeseeees 30,660,070 29,857,189 31,212,182 30,866,921 33,859,593 156,455,955 
ll TE - wénatesestecadtedeveereeus sec e ec ceeceeceeees $219,499,231 $238,737,461 $254,505,151 $253,013,603 $234,593,379 $1,200,348,825 
12 Gasoline tax receipts allocated directly to highways for— 

15 Construction and maintenance .......eeseeeeeseeees eee. $182,095,503 $211,046,591 $297,967,756  $338,927,564 $354,017,281 $1,384,054,695 
14 Payment on bonds ....ccccccccce Chee eRR ER eRe aCe eeees 6,856,023 14,269,124 19,919,943 20,869,901 27,694,329 89,609,320 
15 WE 40 ebccndecaeeKceencenckheees peeeaeesranneeoes $188,951,526 $225,315,715 $317,887,699 $359,797,465 $381,711,610 $1,473,664,015 
16 Motor vehicle fees and gasoline tax receipts combined allocated 
directly to highways for— 
17 Construction and maintenance .......... errr. errr rT $370,934,664 $419,926,863 $521,260,725 $561,074,246 $554,751,067 $2,427,947,565 
18 Payment on bonds ..........ccceee- Kqexeceveewes tsceeee Se pneneee 44,126,313 $1,132,125 51,736,822 61,553,922 246,065,275 
19 BE . a. edP566S8 CHE Se KORE HRERORRKKES ERRORS OEROSS $408,450,757 $464,053,176 $572,392,850 $612,811,068 $616,304,989 $2,674,012,840 
20 Funps Receivep ror-Hicgnway Purposes: 
21 From highway users: 
22 | sb... eee CitnangEeesoune + ++ $239,955,128 $259,134,820 $278,092,734 $289,801,738 $253,402,734 $1,320,387,154 
23 Gasoline tax receipts ........ eondeeewes veers eeeeeureuts $183,080,222 234,163,826 $298,918,194 1£393,139,103 386,182,600 1,495,483,945 
24 Dh: nipebndh- dekseheKdeemetbigebenhn ee seeeeeees 423,035,350 493,298,646 577,010,928 682,940,841 639,585,334 2,815,871,099 
25 From all other sources: 
26 TENSES GRE ABRTORTIAUONE 2.0 ccccccccccccccccccccce sees 49,564,206 54,424,168 71,736,980 43,317,991 35,437,683 254,481,028 
27 PEOOENOND GORRIIES ccc ccccccccecccccceceuceesooees - 12,521,969 12,611,916 11,726,508 17,083,821 21,143,520 75,087,734 
28 Federal aid funds ........... eee ere me 80,798,365 77,572,691 92,462,836 218,073,818 $49,067,381 
2 Bond issues and notes .........- coccvescessocscceocescee GESee eee 325,608,509 161,205,007 222,288,308 130,613,678 726,594,112 
30 PONED cc dhcocsccscecdvessees CaCewnehewetae evecesees 83,890,890 86,709,904 74,190,412 60,609,297 47,782,602 353,183,105 
31 EE. Bascbdceencacesecuqusamenen werrrrc rT Tere .. 317,115,966 356,027,952 396,455,888 435,762,253 453,051,301 1,958,413,360 
32 = Total receipts i MOE Vc ccee eee reer neeeeenens eeeeeeeee $740,151,316 $849,326,598 $973,466,816 $1,118,703,094 $1,092,636,635 $4,774,284,459 
33 Per cent distribution: 
34 From highway users: 
35 PE EE COUR: oc cc adewcencesieecescerecseseeewe 32.4 30.5 28.6 25.9 23.2 aa7 
36 Gasoline tax receipts ..... Aenean Riera beeen os 24.8 27.6 30.7 35.1 35.3 31.3 
37 WEE cecevecue WOELECE HASH He ad eres eeeene CSO CRS 57.2 58.1 59.3 61.0 58.5 59.0 
38 From _ all other sources: 
39 Taxes and appropriations .........sececee. tnaqeee ° 6.7 6.4 7.4 3.9 3.2 5.3 
40 Miscellaneous receipts ..... on cesdereemetnneencenes . 1.7 1.5 1.2 1.5 1.9 1.6 
41 rn WU or kc heer eure aweuns-cpewee eee 10.8 9.5 8.0 8.3 20.0 11.5 
42 Be ED GRE GOED coc ccécccccceces ésrenedees ae 12.3 14.3 16.5 19.9 12.0 15.2 
43 MEE ad sabudhd. cer cadens ceterose tae eeu 11.3 10.2 7.6 5.4 4.4 7.4 
44 MED sehewseede tebiveressoceeus ohutweseevions 42.8 41.9 40.7 39.0 41.5 41.0 
45 I SRE oo cccscciccccsecevceennsuqores 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
46 DisBURSEMENTS OF Funps sy State Highway AUTHORITIES: 
47 Expenditures on highways: 
48 * Construction and right-of-way ........ eee eweverdecces +++ $404,217,317 $538,043,138 $557,400,625 $713,117,045 $730,954,832 $2,943,732,957 
49 ite ts RE pneinteataniteda 138,783,358 159,807,793 173,060,321 191,683,477. 160,980,079 824,315,028 
50 Miscellaneous and overhead ...... enene eager ecceee 48,823,297 20,505,483 5,524,358 2,227,459 4,312,553 81,393,150 
51 Equipment, interials, etc. .5. ce ccccicccccccccccgecces +. 13,390,076 4,011,620 18,056,509 22,301,725 21,482,550 79,242,480 
52 Interest on bonds and notes .......eeesseeeeee eeeeeees 35,280,821 36,950,034 45,834,531 50,668,141 61,862,079 230,595,606 
5 , ee. axeues eeeeeres a ee Tee ye ee seseees 640,494,869 759,318,068 799,876,344 979,997,847 979,592,093 4,159,279,221 
5 Expenditures for other purposes: ‘ 
55 Principal payments on bonds .........++eeeeeeeeee eeeee 30,694,719 27,703,499 42,384,378 69,504,631 57,278,207 227,565,434 
56 Other obligations assumed .............. ee ee 7,357,992 22,433,195 23,276,341 21,169,768 74,237,296 
57 ye Bi6o0 00 0uneedeneecntbereeeanwn e+- 35,989,560 35,885,350 45,791,374 66,897,782 32,969,431 217,533,497 
S84 Total Giebercements Curing year 2s ciccccdsccccwscccs + +++ $707,179,148 $830,264,909 $910,485,291 $1,139,676,601 $1,091,009,499 $4,678,615,448 
59 Proportion by which special tax receipts (motor vehicle fees 
gasoline taxes combined) failed to meet total highway 
expenditures and payments on bonds (principal and interest): 
60 Amount (excess items 53 + 55 over item 24) ...... + +e+e0$248,154,238 $293,722,921 $265,249,794 $366,561,637 $397,284,966 $1,570,973,556 
61 GE chet eVebinns vec ceeesbeneckebneteeewsawnewes a 37.0 37.3 31.5 34.9 j 38.3 35.8 
62 Proportion by which special tax receipts (motor vehicle fees 
and gasoline tax combined) failed to meet total highway 
disbursements: 
63 Amount (excess item 58 over item 24) ........ee005 «+++ $284,143,798 $336,966,263 $333,474,363 $456,735,760 $451,424,165 $1,862.744,349 
64 a sveqelleumnniatecealinteinep Reem A LESLIE ELAS AO 40.2 40.6 36.6 40.1 41.4 39.8 
65 Amount by which actual payments on bonds (items 52 
+ 55) were greater than total special taxes 
allocated for payment on bonds (item 18) .............: $28,459,447 $20,527,220 $37,086,784 $68,435,950 $57,586,364 $212.095,765 
66 Ratio per cent of special taxes allocated for payment on 
bonds (item 18) to actual payments on bonds (items 
> “RES Bae ao denseueceraacebeeeeus Ch eKCSeC OC CECCE HSS 56.9 68.3 58.0 43.1 51.7 $3.7 


* High type surfaced mileage consists of bituminous macadamr by penetration, sheet’ asphalt, concrete; brick, and. block. 
+ Low type surfaced mileage consists of sand-clay topsoil, gravel, chert, and waterbound macadam. 
t Figures adjusted to properly allocate the $17,970,343 of gasoline taxes of former years held by courts (Illinois) which were included in 1930 


receipts by the Bureau of Public Roads. Of the total of $17,970,843— $6,310,565, was applicable to 1927, and $11,659,778 to 1929. 
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Table 1I—Actual Payments on Highway Bonds Related to Special Taxes Allocated for Payments on Bonds 
(Special Taxes include Motor Vehicle Fees and Gasoline Tax Receipts) 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads 


Item 


State HicHways: 


1 Special taxes allocated for 
payments on bonds: 
2 From motor vehicle fees 
3 From gasoline tax..... 
4 Total—special taxes 
5 Principal payments on 
EE. Somascols aekee ss 
Inierest 
bond 


were eres eere 


Amount by which actual 
payments on bonds (Item 
7) was greater than 
total special taxes al- 
located for payments on 
bonds (Item 4).......- 

9 Ratio per cent of special 
taxes allocated for pay- 
ments on bonds (Item 
4) to actual payments 
on bonds (Item 7)... 


OTHER HiGgHways: 


1 Special taxes allocated for 
ayments on bonds: a 
2 rom motor vehicle fees 
3 From gasoline tax..... 
4 Total—special taxes 


wee eee were eeree 


1925 


$19,124,014 
4,980,463 
24,104,477 


25,647,232 


n 
28,161,065 


53,808,297 


29,703,820 


44.8 


$873,240 
873,240 


74,032,348 
51,844,737 


n 
125,877,085 


1926 


$19,861,995 
5,238,869 
25,100,864 
21,879,325 
33,690,051 


55,569,376 


30,468,512 


$5,412,163 
""5,412,163 
91,070,298 
66,685,149 


157,755,447 


1927 


$30,660,070 
6,856,023 
37,516,093 
30,694,719 
35,280,821 


65,975,540 


28,459,447 


$7,427,528 
3,230,433 
10,657,961 
104,796,268 
75,015,780 


179,812,048 


1928 


$29,857,189 
14,269,124 
44,126,313 
27,703,499 
36,950,034 


64,653,533 


20,527,220 


68.3 


$1,968,722 
3,350,871 
5,319,593 
103,281,707 
79,806,915 


183,088,622 


1929 


$31,212,182 
19,919,943 
51,132,125 
42,384,378 
45,834,531 


88,218,909 


37,086,784 


$1,971,291 
3,451,842 
5,423,133 
106,032,780 
78,277,070 


184,309,850 


1930 


$30,866,921 
20,869,901 
51,736,822 
69,504,631 
50,668,141 


120,172,772 


68,435,950 


43.1 


$5,442,761 
10,179,135 
15,621,896 
112,576,447 
82,604,925 


195,181,372 


Total 
six years 
1925-30 


$161,582,371 
72,134,323 
233,716,694 
217,813,784 
230,584,643 


448,398,427 


214,681,733 


uw 
to 
_ 


$22,222,465 
21,085,521 
43,307,986 
591,789,848 
434,234,576 


1,026,024,424 


$35,859,593 


; ; 
27 694,329 
61,553,922 


57,278,207 


Complete 
data 


8 Amount by which actual 
payments on bonds (Item 
7) was greater than total 
special taxes allocated 
for payments on bonds r 
cee SR cee vewees 125,003,845 
9 Ratio per cent of special 
taxes allocated for pay- 
ments on bonds (Item 
4) to actual payments 
on bonds (Item 7).... 0.7 3.4 5.9 
Att Rurat HicHways: 
1 Special taxes allocated for 
_—— on bonds: a 
2 rom motor vehicle fees $19,124,014 
3 From gasoline tax.... 5,853,703 
4 Total—special taxes 24,977,717 
5 Principal payments on 
1. eee eee 99,679,580 
6 Interest n 
0 rot ees 80,005,802 
7. -Actual . payments on 
a eee pave 179,685,382 
8 Amount by which actua 
payments on _ bonds 
(Item 7) was greater 
than total special taxes 
allocated for payments 
‘ on bonds (Item 4)..... 154,707,665 
9 Ratio per cent of special 
taxes allocated for pay- 
ments on bonds (Item 
4) to actual payments 
on bonds (Item 7).... 13.9 14.3 19.6 


152,343,284 169,154,087 


$25,274,158 
5,238,869 
30,513,027 
112,949,623 
100,375,200 


213,324,823 


$38,087,598 
10,086,456 
48,174,054 
135,490,987 
110,296,601 


245,787,588 


182,811,796 197,613,534 


a According to a statement made by a representative of the Bureau of Public Roads, special taxes allocated for 


interest. 


not 
available 


177,769,029 178,886,717 179,559,476 982,716,438 


2.9 2.9 8.0 4.2 


$31,825,911 
17,619,995 
49,445,906 
130,985,206 
116,756,949 


247,742,155 


$33,183,473 
23,371,785 
56,555,258 
148,417,158 
124,111,601 


272,528,759 


$36,309,682 
31,049,036 
67,358,718 
182,081,078 
133,273,066 


315,354,144 


$183,804,836 
93,219,844 
277,024,680 


809,603,632 


664,819,219 
Complete 
1,474,422,851 data 
not 
avail able 


198,296,249 215,973,501 247,995,426 1,197,398,171 


20.0 20.8 21.4 18.8 
“payment of bonds’”’ are for principal and 











announced by the chief of that Bureau. and copied by 
all succeeding students of the subject. The source, there- 
fore, is the Bureau of Public Roads and its chief bears 
the responsibility. That is clear. 

It now becomes apparent as to why a statistical dif- 
ficulty arises here which is analogous to that raised by 
the gentleman of the highway in El Paso, Texas. Who 
does actually pay the principal and interest on highway 
bonds? How is it possible to exclude funds.derived from 
bonds from the income, revenue or receipts account, on 
an assumption that they are paid out of one source of 
income already included, and yet never deduct the prin- 
cipal and interest from the funds derived from that 
source? This is indeed curious accounting. What valid- 
ity is there in it? 

While one reference is made in the above citations to 
the year 1929, it will be noted that attention has been 
centered upon the year 1930. Let us, therefore, consider 
this year 1930 with respect to the amount of bonds, prin- 
cipal and interest, paid in that year and the amount of 
special motor vehicle taxes, that is, registration fees and 
gasoline tax receipts, allocated in that year to the pay- 


ment of principal and interest on these bonds. 
to data in Table I.) 

The Bureau of Public Roads has published the figures 
for special motor vehicle taxes for 1930 as amounting 
to $700,911,184. As a matter of fact, this figure con- 
tains $17,970,343 of gasoline taxes held by the courts in 
the state of Illinois, which were collected in the years 
1927 and 1929. As a matter of another fact, the Bureau 
of Public Roads had already accredited the proper 
amounts to 1927 and 1929 and, hence, this sum has been 
duplicated in the reports. The true figure, therefore, 
should be $682,940,841. 


In 1930 from special motor taxes there were allocated: 


Refer 


Payment on bonds from motor vehicle fees..............000% $30,866,921 
Payment on bonds from gasoline tax receipts..........00eee05 20,869,901 
Total payment on bonds, principal and interest.......... $51,736,822 


__The disbursements of funds by state highway author- 
ities in the year 1930 were as follows: 


SOREL C0E, MAN MINN TONER. 6 5 n.0:0'6.000'5/0:0'05 cinicno cies 54's ens $50,668,141 
EP PCEEE QPOUIN GE WIEN 5 658-6000 c0scsccccececerecvsecvce 69,504,631 
Pebtae ean aae hse CGkisa thane es Wehe sme nennsa’ $120,172,772 


Total 
i (Data from Table; for other highways refer to Table IT) 
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It becomes apparent, therefore, that in 1930 special 
motor vehicle taxes failed to meet bond principal and 
interest payments by $68,435,950. In other words, 
special motor vehicle taxes actually paid only 43.1 per 
cent of the principal and interest of bonds falling due in 
1930. From other sources, leading back finally to the 
general taxpayer, came the balance of the amount, $68,- 
435,950, or 56.9 per cent. 

Compare these percentages of 43.1 per cent from spe- 
cial motor vehicle taxes and 56.9 per cent from other 
taxes with the testimony of the chief, Bureau of Public 
Roads before the Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, in which he said: 

The direct income (from motor vehicles) is 61.7 per cent of 
the total, to which should be added 19.6 per cent from bonds, all 
issued against the income from the motor vehicle. 

His error is obviously the difference between 43.1 
per cent and 100 per cent, or 56.9 per cent. This dif- 
ference is rather more than a “trifle”. 

The accounting principle which should be applied here 
is that— 

(a) If funds received from bonds and notes are not 
to be considered income because “issued against” or 
“predicated upon” special motor vehicle taxes, then the 
amount of principal and interest actually paid in any 
given year should be subtracted from the motor vehicle 
license fees and gasoline tax receipts ; 

(b) On the other hand, the funds received from bond 
and note issues should not appear either in the income 
account or in the annual expenditures account. 

The first error which the chief, Bureau of Public 
Roads, has made, and in which he has been followed by 
many others, is that he has failed to deduct the amount 
allocated for payment of principal and interest of bonds 
and notes from the motor vehicles’ contribution. The 
second error is that principal and interest payments on 
bonds and notes did not come out of special motor 
vehicle fees except as to 43.1 per, cent of the total. 

There is another element which should receive con- 
sideration. In the highway account is an item “other 
obligations assumed”. To this item there is a footnote 
in the Bureau of Public Roads’ report to the effect that 
it “represents disbursement obligations by law not directly 
related to state highway expenditures”. Among the 
items cited are interest payments on county road bonds 
issued for state highway account, traffic police, primary 
road connections in densely populated areas and district 
commission expenses. This item also should be deducted 
from the special motor vehicle taxes in the same man- 
ner as funds for the payment of principal and interest 
on bonds falling due. It represents a current expense 
and is a legal obligation. For 1930 this item was 
$23,276,341. 

If, then, the state highway account with reference to 
principal and interest of bonds and other legal obliga- 
tions be set up correctly for 1930, it would show as 
follows :* 


Funds received for State Highway purposes from Highway 
sers 


i A OR nc cat omuc wnckeuene wade $289,801,738 

Gasoline Tax receipes. .cccccccccvcccccccces 393,139,103 
erat ——————__ $68 2,940,841 
Deduct bond payment, interest and principal............. 51,736,822 
EGG ci cccecepeccccernveteceesorssveossvase es $612,811,068 
Py SS GUID 34. 6 ces ce otewsiceiesesensete<ces 23,276,341 
NL OTC CCT TT OCCT ET TOO CCC TOC ET CCT TTT $589,534,727 
Total receipts for State Highways, 1930........e..eeeeee $1,118,703,094 
Dees Dee Sees GE BNNs 0:56 0.00 seem sec cceeeseesece 222,288,308 
ROGUE. cccuawvsrecveune des etessieadeyeteesooveds $896,414,786 


* Refer for data to Table I. 


This set-up, therefore, shows special motor vehicle 
taxes represented about 63.5 per cent of income, instead 
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of the 81 or 82 per cent cited in the various quotations 
above and emanating originally from the chief, Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

_ If the total current obligations, including principal and 
interest on bonds falling due and other obligations as- 
sumed, had actually been paid out of special motor vehicle 
taxes in 1930, then, $50,668,141 for interest on bonds and 
notes, $69,504,631 for principal payments on bonds and 
$23,276,341 for other obligations assumed, or a total 
of $143,449,113 should be deducted from funds received 
from highway users amounting to $682,940,841. This 
leaves a balance of $539,491,728 to be matched against 
total receipts, less bond issues and notes, of $896,414,786. 
The proportion of income or revenue for state highways 
paid by highway users in 1930 on the basis assumed by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, therefore, becomes 60.2 
per cent, instead of the 81 or 82 per cent. This dif- 
ference, also, is something more than a “trifle”. 

The point may be raised that the year 1930 is not a 
typical year with respect to the payment of bonds and 
other obligations out of special motor vehicle taxes. An 
examination of the year 1929 shows that out of a total 
payment of principal and interest of such bonds and 
other current legal obligations of $110,652,104, special 
motor vehicle taxes represented $51,132,125, or 46.2 per 
cent. In 1931, out of a total payment of bond principal 
and interest, and other obligations of $140,310,054, 
special motor vehicle taxes paid $61,553,922, or about 
43.7 per cent. (Refer for data to Table I.) 


A “Trifling” Error of 53.6 Per Cent 


An examination of a longer period shows similar re- 
sults. For the five years 1927-1931, inclusive, bond 
payments, interest and principal, and other obligations 
amounted to $532,398,336. There has been allocated 
out of special motor vehicle taxes during this same period 
for payment of bonds a total of $246,065,275. These 
special motor vehicle taxes during the five-year period 
have failed to pay the principal and interest on bonds and 
current legal obligations by $286,333,061, or 53.6 per 
cent. For this period, therefore, the assumption that 
all state highway bonds, principal and interest, and other 
current obligations had been paid out of, or had been 
“predicated upon,” special motor vehicle taxes, is in 
error by the so-called “trifle” of 53.6 per cent. 

While dealing with the subject of highway bonds it 
will be interesting to note other figures in the state high- 
way account. The following table* sets up the amount 
of highway and bridge bonds outstanding at the end 
of each year 1926-1930, inclusive: 


Amount Highway and Bridge 


Year Bonds Outstanding 
SONI. <tc criice ole Ate 4 aaare eral alana areieiares acecviorwel ea weiae $765,677,950 
BE ake avin Nah eewedaa ews ous barere-dew nmi ene 857,314,950 
EE anh Ri a kdiGS eA a ARO Wad 4 dee OSS SEES SECS 892,539,150 
DE. (ieWeCededeen enn eRe ne Rembhels he rewece 1,008,856,150 
a RR Pay Sern ural ae es ge Or mee Rn Ka 1,151,571,820 


* Data from Bureau of Public Roads. 


The substantial and steady increase in the state high- 
way debt is apparent from the above table. It may be 
assumed that these bonds were issued in order to secure 
funds for improving the highways with some kind oi 
surface. Therefore, the bonded indebtedness, calculated 
on the basis of miles of surfaced highway in the state 
system, shows the following results: 

Per Mile of Sur- 


Year faced Highway 
DU cc cd eee eaaeegereewens.ceteeteeetbeneeloetedeeenes $4,883 
DD. Ki cheRieen woOR a GCRSCEVETNNS EODOHE DL DERERTDECORRE CS 4,621 
BEE <-6.66- bk EM6 06 So CSGREEREEHEDD COUN ET ETEON OS 602 400 4,843 
rr re ere re een ney re Pe eee 5,090 


A single further item in the state highway account 
(Continued on page 635) 
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Remote Control Replaces Interlocking 
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The Old Mechanical Plant is Gone 


double track 2.3 miles east of Peru, Ind., on the 

Wabash, has been replaced by a power-operated 
switch and signals, which are controlled remotely by a 
C. T. C. system from the station at Peru, thereby ef- 
fecting a saying in operating expenses of $5,700 an- 
nually, which represents a return of 62.1 per cent on 
$8,296, the cost of the changes. 

Peru is a subdivision point with a yard and engine 
terminal. As a means of reducing delays, a second track 
was provided several years ago from the Chesapeake & 
Ohio crossing, 1.9 miles west of Peru, through the yard 
to East Peru Junction, 2.3 miles east of the station. The 
switch at the west end of the double track is operated 
by a mechanical interlocking, which also profects the 
C. & O. crossing. Likewise, at the east end of the double 
track an eight-levyer mechanical interlocking, known as 
East Peru Junction, had been in service, with one opera- 
tor on duty each trick. The wages of these men, based on 
the present rates of pay, and the maintenance of the 
building, including heat, light and supplies, totaled about 
$5,700 annually. 

As a means of reducing operating expenses, it was 
decided to eliminate the mechanical interlocking at East 
Peru, Junction, to install a power machine to operate the 
switch at the end of double track, and to control this 
switch and the signals for directing train movements at 
this point by C. T. C. coded control, with the control 
machine in the office of the operator at Peru. A spring 
switch was not adapted to this location because west- 
bound passenger trains are frequently run over the 
eastward main. 


A MECHANICAL interlocking plant at the end of 


The New Layout 


The two electric semaphore high signals that were 
formerly used as home signals for the interlocking, were 
included in the new layout, and a new searchlight-type 
dwarf signal was installed for eastward movements on 
the westward main. Three-indication color-light distant 
Signals were in place as part of the automatic block sys- 
tem. 

_ The control machine in the office at Peru is about 12 
in. high and 18 in. long, and is located on a typewriter 
Stand with casters so that it can be moved to a position 
convenient to the operator’s chair, if desired. Only two 
levers are required, one for the switch and the other for 


on the Wabash 


End of double-track switch and signals 
controlled by C. T. C—Saves 


62 per cent annually 


the signals. The signal lever is thrown to the left to 
clear the westward signal and to the right to clear the 
eastward signal. The eastward high signal or the dwarf 
clears, depending on the position of the switch. The 
switch lever has two lights which repeat the position of 
the switch. The signal lever has three lights; the one 
in the center is lighted to show red when all signals are 
at stop, while the one on the left is lighted when the 
westward signal is clear, and the one on the right is 
lighted to show when the eastward signal is clear. Small 
lights, mounted in the track diagram above the levers, 
indicate when a train is approaching or when passing 
over the switch. 


Code Control Used 
The control used on this installation is the Union 
Switch & Signal Company’s two-wire time code system, 
operating on the single-station basis. All of the control 





A Small Control Machine is Now Located in the Peru Office 


equipment is housed in the cabinet on which the levers 
are mounted, as shown in the photograph. A battery of 
eight cells of Exide EMGO-7 storage cells is used for 
the line and coding circuits. The control system requires 
only two line wires between the Peru office and the 
power switch layout. 

The new switch machine is the Union Type M-22, with 
dual control, operating on 26 volts d-c. A battery of 13 
cells of Exide EMGO-7 storage cells supplies power 
for the operation of the switch, five of these cells being 
used also for the operation of the relays and signals 
nearby, while eight of these cells are for the operation of 
the signals located more remotely, as well as for the 
coding equipment. 

The relays, battery, rectifier, etc., at the switch layout 
are located in a Massey concrete house 9 ft. long and 6 
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ft. wide. <A partition made of heavy locomotive front- 
end screen cuts off three feet of space just inside the 
door of the house, this space being used as a telephone 
booth and as a shelter for a track man during severe 
storms. An ordinary switch lock is used on the main 
door of the house, but a signal department lock is used 
on the door in the partition. 

The signal materials on this installation were furnished 
by the Union Switch & Signal Company, the engineering 
and construction being handled by the signal depart- 
ment forces on the Wabash. 


Rail Production 
Lowest Since 1866 


HE production of rails in the United States during 
7 1932 was 402,566 gross tons, which is the smallest 

production in any year since 1866, when the total 
was 384,623 tons. Another comparison is afforded by 
the fact that the output in 1932 was only 10.1 per cent 
of the production in the record year of 1906, and 34.8 
per cent of the production in 1931. These figures are 
taken from statistics prepared by the American Iron 





Production of Rails by Weight per Yard, 1917-1932, Gross Tons 


Under 50 and 85 and 100 and 
50 less less less 120 pounds 

Years pounds than85 than100 than120 = and over Total 

1937 ..-. SGGaee 882,673 989,704 763,526 2,944,161 
1918 .... 395,124 665,165 888,141 592,462 2,540,892 
1919 .... 263,803 495,527 965,571 478,892 2,203,843 
1920 .... 489,043 433,333 952,622 729,118 2,604,116 
1921 .... 211,568 214,936 902,748 849,566 2,178,818 
eee 274,731 728,604 902,900 2,171,776 
1923 .... 272,794 300,907 864,965 1,465,850 2,904,516 
1924 .... 191,046 213,274 853,431 1,175,581 2,433,332 
1925 .... 163,607 219,648 765,371 1,636,631 2,785,257 
1926 .... 197,260 256,287 797,662 1,966,440 3,217,649 
BGs csc =36R BOG 173,257 539,445 1,314,424 617,524 2,806,486 
1928 .... 134,197 125,726 465,393 1,203,749 718,428 2,647,493 
1929 .... 141,362 102,944 409,628 1,233,599 834,605 2,722,138 
1930 tu cin 95,626 81,299 267,879 835,496 592,933 1,873,233 
Pere 50,089 25,524 123,398 495,752 462,988 1,157,751 
a 16,655 13,705 28,593 215,091 128,522 402,566 


Girder and high T rails for electric and street railways are included in 
the figures given above. For recent years the tonnage was as follows: 
1924, 85,533; 1925, 98,620; 1926, 116,374; 1927, 99,621; 1928, 113,150; 
1929, 109,678; 1930, 69,814; 1931, 44,652; and 1932, 29,003 gross tons. 


Production of Rails by Processes, 1917-1932, Gross Tons 


Years Open-hearth 


Bessemer’ _ Electric Rerolled* Total 
> Mrrrome 8) | 533,325 118,639 2,944,161 
1918 .... 1,945,443 494,193 ace 101,256 2,540,892 
1919 .... 1,893,250 214,121 50 96,422 2,203,843 
Bae Bere 142,899 297 126,698 2,604,116 
1921 2,027,215 55,559 5 96,039 2,178,818 
1922 .... 2,033,000 22,317 oan 116,459 2,171,776 
1923 .... 2,738,779 25,877 118 139,742 2,904,516 
1924 .... 2,307,533 16,069 — 109,730 2,433,332 
1925 .... 2,691,823 9,687 83,747 2,785,257 
1926 .... 3,107,992 12,533 97,124 3,217,649 
1927 .... 2,717,865 1,566 es 87,055 2,806,486 
1928 .... 2,580,141 2,718 438 64,196 2,647,493 
1929 .... 2,662,163 3,486 723 55,766 2,722,138 
1930 .... 1,834,933 2,137 45 36,118 1,873,233 
HOSE cove SO 813 15 21,372 1,157,751 
SR? cattacs 393,014 64 os 9,488 402,565 


* Rerolled from old steel rails. 


Production of Alloy-Treated Steel Rails, 1922-1932, Gross Tons 


: Production by Weight per yard 
Production Production 50 85 100 


Total by by Un- and and and 120 
pro- alloys processes der under under under Ibs. 

duc- Tita- Other Open- Elec- 50 85 100 120 and 
Years tion nium alloys hearth tric Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. over 
1922 .. 3,163 2,493 SFO SAGe ss coe SSM 835 2,007 
1923 .. 2,142 346 1,796 2,024 118 ... 56 317 1,769 
i ne” ZT Se? Bt: eee 847 4,320 
1925 .. 4,009 1,616 2,393 4,009 ... 70 47 te 3,892 
cee os Gipee BOee Sate GSS kkk cee 2 1,027 3,147 
aor” PPP: BY eee eee 374 391 500 
1928 .. 6,453 3,711 2,742 6,015 438 . ae 879 1,652 3,893 
1929 .. 1,965 486 1,479 1,242 723 100 ... 748 967 150 
1930 .. 4,687 $17 4,170 4,642 oe Oe sa. 885 1,137 2,519 
ae ire 533 518 «es 4a 282 232 19 
3932 .. es wees 565 De 66 ieee «sas 75  waesss 


April 29, 1933 


& Steel Institute, which show, also, that the production 
of rails weighing 100 lb. or more per yard—namely, 343,- 
613 tons—represented 85.3 per cent of the total, which is 
to be compared with 76 per cent in 1929. However, for 
the first time since rails weighing 120 lb. per yard or 
over have been tabulated separately, there was a decrease 
in the proportion of the total represented by these larger 
rails. Thus, in 1932, rails of these weights amounted to 
128,523 tons or 29.4 per cent of the total, compared with 
40 per cent in 1931. 

The tables of production also include rails rerolled 
from defective rails and from old rails, this classification 
amounting to only 9,488 tons compared with 21,372 tons 
in 1931 and 139,742 tons in 1923. That Bessemer rails 
are no longer a factor, is indicated by the fact that only 
64 tons of Bessemer rails were rolled. There was an in- 
crease in the tonnage of alloy steel rails from 533 tons 
in 1931 to 565 tons in 1932. However, the total is small 
compared with that of 1930, when 4,687 tons of alloy 
steel rails were rolled. 


Why the 131-Ib. R. E. 
Rail Section Was Adopted 


(Continued from page 628) 


new tires on new rail, and the vertical shear in the head 
for the above mentioned P. S. sections and a 170-Ib. sec- 
tion suggested by him for a hypothetical L-6 electric 
locomotive with 100,000-lb. axle loads at a speed of 100 
miles per hour. These calculations were checked inde- 
pendently by F. M. Graham, assistant engineer of stand- 
ards. The results are shown in the following table: 


Unit Pressure and Vertical Shear 


(Assumed 1-deg. Curve with 6-in. Superelevation) 17-lb. 
131-lb. and Suggested 

130-Ib 152-Ib. by Mr. 

Pia P.S. Larsson 

Radius of Head 12 in. 24 in. 36 in. 40 in. Flat 
Unit Pressure on Head. 205,000 158,000 141,000 134,000 81,500 
Vertical Shear in Head.. 39,500 31,100 27,800 26,400 16,500 

Dist. of Ctr. of Bear- 
ing to Ctr. of Head... 0.6in. 0.6 in. 0.6in. 0.67in. 0 

2 SS eee None 1 in 40 1 in 30 lin30 1in20 


It is apparent that the metal in the head is badly over- 
stressed, which results in immediate side and end over- 
flow, particularly at the end where symmetrical resistance 
of the surrounding metal is lost on one side of the area 
of pressure. This pressure should be distributed over 
the rail head as much as possible. It becomes so dis- 
tributed when the rail is worn and the contour of the 
worn rail is the contour of the average wheel. Over-run 
of metal in the center of the rail head results in the 
breaking out of large chips due to slight movements ver- 
tically between rail ends. Over-run on the fillets at the 
edge of the rail is not so serious, and while some chipping 
may develop, it is small and not of much consequence. 
While heat treatment and grinding of rail ends, and cut- 
ting off the overflow, minimizes these difficulties, it is 
better to have a properly shaped wearing surface to start 
with. 

On curves the wearing surface of the head has a de- 
cided effect upon abrasion from wheel flanges. This is 
shown in the table for both tangent and curved track after 
1 year 4 months’ service (gross tonnage 63,500,000) 0! 
130-Ib. P. S. and 131-lb. P. S. rails. 


The Web and the Base 
Maximum fishing section should be provided to give 
strength to the joint. Short radius fillets, which con- 
centrate stresses, should be avoided. The web should be 
so designed that uniform fibre stresses well within the 
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clastic limit of the material will result from application 
of maximum vertical and lateral loads. These stresses 
for the tentative 130-lb. R. E. A-2 and 131-lb. P. S. 
sections are shown on Fig. 2. The horizontal force of 
17,000 Ib. was the maximum measured lateral force de- 
veloped in the Claymont tests with an electric locomotive 
at high speeds. 

Certain theoretical calculations of web and fillet stresses 
show quite high stresses under the head, but such cal- 
culations are based on conditions away from the rail end 
and where web failures seldom or never occur. At the 
rail end conditions are entirely different and a number of 
web failures occur at this point, but it is our experience 
that 73 per cent of them are above the base of rail and 
below the neutral axis. The facts outlined above led us 
to provide a web of conventional design, but somewhat 
thicker and stronger in the area between the neutral 
axis and the bottom. 

The width of the base is fixed by the accepted H/B 
ratio, which is the result of conclusions drawn from cal- 
culations involving many variables, of which speed, axle 
load, loading arrangement, position of the center of 
gravity and character of fastenings are representative. 
The thickness of the base should be such that the maxi- 
mum fibre stress is well within the elastic limit. The 
experience of the Pennsylvania has been that numerous 
base failures occurred in rails with lighter base sections 
than the 130-Ib. P. S., 131-Ib. P. S. and 152-lb. P. S. 
rails. 


Comparative Strength 


From Professor Talbot’s formula, given in the first 
progress report of the Committee on Stresses in Rail- 
road Track, comparative data for different sections of 
rail can be calculated for simple and supported spans. 
Using the calculated data for the rail sections referred 
to in this report, their comparative strength on the basis 

1%4 


of is as follows: 





C 
MR Msi aiks anved ccreraaneeavcienowteee 100.00 
Tentative 130 Ib. R.E.Sec. A-2.......... 103.13 
SR Ser ce rere Sener 105.38 
ee herbs cco ita caren ee Keenan 121.39 


Who Pays Our Highway Bonds? 
(Continued from page 632) 


needs some explanation. Reference is made to “trans- 
fers.” This item appears both in the state highway ac- 
count and in the account for other highways. Funds 
evidently pass back and forth. This ought to mean 
duplication and the Bureau of Public Roads has indicated 
that, since money moves from state to local highway 
jurisdictions and from these local jurisdictions to the 
state, the thing to do is to wipe the slate clean. In this 
connection, however, it is well to note that the sums 
moving each year in each direction are not the same. 
In fact, for the five-year period 1927-1931, inclusive, the 
funds transferred from state authorities to local juris- 
dictions aggregated $217,533,497. The aggregate funds 
for this same period moving from local jurisdictions into 
the coffers of the state highway departments amounted 
to $353,193,105. It appears from these figures, there- 
fore, that for this five-year period the state highway de- 
partments received through net transfers $135,649,608. 
This amount to the advantage of the state highway de- 
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partments is certainly too large 


a sum to be non- 
chalantly wiped off the slate. ; 


Conclusions 


This examination into the accounting methods of the 
Bureau of Public Roads as to the limited state highway 
system, representing only 10 to 11 per cent of the total 
rural highway mileage but upon which have been con- 
centrated expenditures out of motor vehicle license fees 
and gasoline tax receipts, leads to the following con- 
clusions : 

1. The chief, Bureau of Public Roads, has made a 
gross error in his public and official pronouncements that 
all bonds for state highway purposes have been “issued 
against the income from the motor vehicle’— 
by $68,435,950, or 56.9 per cent in 1930. 

—by $57,586,364, or 48.3 per cent in 1931. 
—by $212,095,765, or 46.3 per cent in five year. period 
1927-31. 

2. His highway accounting method in disregarding in- 
come from bonds and notes, without first deducting the 
amount required for annual payment of principal and 
interest from income, is wholly indefensible and dupli- 
cates by that amount the alleged income. 

3. If, as alleged by him but demonstrated from his 
own records to be untrue, all highway bonds, principal 
and interest, had been “issued against” or “predicated 
upon” motor vehicle license fees and gasoline tax re- 
ceipts and had been actually paid therefrom, the pro- 
portion of total income available from that source for 
state highway improvement in.1930 would have been 
about 63 per cent, instead of 81.3 per cent as he has 
stated. Again, if from motor vehicle license fees and 
gasoline tax receipts for 1930, bond payments, interest 
and principal, due in that year, and other legal obligations 
assumed which are in the same category, were taken, the 
proportion of income remaining for highway improve- 
ment from this source becomes 60.2 per cent, instead of 
the 81.3 per cent as stated by him. 

4. All those who have dealt with this subject and 
have followed blindly and uncritically the methods em- 
ployed by the chief, Bureau of Public Roads, have like- 
wise, fallen into similar egregious error. 

5. Bonded indebtedness for improvement of the state 
highway system has been steadily increasing and ini 1930 
the bonded indebtedness per mile of surfaced highway 
in the state system for the country as a whole was $5,090. 

6. In the item of transfers between the state system 
and local jurisdictions, the net advantage has been to 
the state highway system in the five-year period 1927- 
1931, inclusive, to the amount of $135,649,608. 

7. There is immediate need for the records of the 
Bureau of Public Roads to be corrected and the public 
pronouncements modified so that the actual situation may 
be publicly known. : 

8. The public is entitled to know who the 
who actually does pay the state highway bonds. 





, well, 








THe NETHERLANDS Rattways have placed orders for 40 
Diesel-electric trains, consisting of three coaches each according 
to a report received by the U. S. Commerce Department’s Trans- 
portation division. The orders were placed with builders in that 
country. Mayback Diesel motors were chosen for these trains 
and it is believed in railway circles in the Netherlands that the 
Netherlands Railways are not likely to undertake any further 
electrification development in the near future; the new type of 
Diesel-electric will be used instead. 











Communieations... 


Good Merchandising 


To THE EpitTor: 


Referring to the article in the Railway Age of January 7, 
headed, “Would This Happen in a Bus Office?” 

The South can equal the experience related by H. C. Rosacker, 
purchasing agent of the Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha, 
Nebr., headed, “This Happened on a Railroad,” published in the 
Ra‘lway Age of March 4. 

Just yesterday I purchased for two friends through the Mis- 
souri Pacific ticket agent at Houston, two tickets good on the 
New York Central Lines from St. Louis, Mo., to New York 
City, and also arranged reservations and obtained at Houston 
Pullman Company tickets for the same trip. The tickets were 
delivered without charge, notwithstanding they were for passage 
on another line in which, so far as I know, the Houston line had 
no interest other than the exchange of business with each other. 

In fairness to the railroads, should this not also be given as 
much publicity as the first named article? 


Houston, Texas. 


F. E. Turner, 


Secretary to General Manager 
Missouri Pacific Lines. 


What Services Should 
Taxpayers Be Expected to Provide? 


New York. 
To THE Epitor: 

The advertisement which appeared in your issue of April 1, 
pretending to show that taxes for highways are a “dole” to 
special interests and taxes for schools are not, might have been 
supposed to have been an April fool joke if it were not in line 
with similar information previously issued from the same source. 
It is so prejudicial to any sane consideration of the railway-high- 
way problem that I believe the railways should vigorously protest 
against its use. 

One wonders what would happen to the railways if there were 
no highways at all. To say that taxes devoted to street and 
highway construction are a “dole” to special interests is to say 
that they are a “dole” to the railways. 

I am aware that the railways pay part of the highway taxes 
but, so do millions of other citizens, property owners, and vehicle 
owners. 

I have no children of school age but I pay a fairly heavy 
school tax. I suppose the railways pay part of the school tax. 
Why isn’t this a “dole” to the schools? 

I realize that the railway taxation problem is serious. The 
whole problem of the maintenance of our main transportation 
system is a serious one but it will never be solved by such 
patently unfair inferences as those which this advertisement 
tends to convey. 

F. Lavis. 

[We are surprised that so eminent an engineer as Mr. Lavis 
should fail to distinguish between the propriety of providing 
schools at the expense of the taxpayers and that of providing 
transportation at their expense. Public education, national de- 
fense, the maintenance of police and courts of justice—all 
these are broad public functions in which government must 
engage and the cost of which it is plainly fair to spread over 
the whole people. The provision of transportation, however, is 
a specific economic service and there is no more reason in sound 
public policy for supplying it at the expense of the taxpayers, 
rather than at that of those who use it, than there is for so 
supplying food, clothing or housing. If a large part of the 
expense of providing highway transportation is to be paid by 
the taxpayers, then why not have them, rather than the users, 
also pay a large share of the cost of railway transportation; or 
the grocers’ and landlords’ bills of solvent citizens? 

Mr. Lavis wonders what would become of the railways if there 
were no highways. Admittedly they would be in a bad way. 


But they would be in a bad way also if there were no factories 
or stores, and yet the taxpayers are not called upon to pay the 
capital charges and operating expenses of factories simply 
because they confer a benefit. The utility of an industry or 
service is no reason for assuming that it should be provided at 
public expense. 

It may be argued, since automobile ownership is so wide- 
spread, that it can make little practical difference whether the 
people pay for highway use through motor vehicle fees or tolls 
or by general taxation. This argument might have considerable 
force if, in point of fact, the highways were built only to provide 
for the normal transport needs of private citizens, and were 
used exclusively by them. The fact is, however, that they are 
built much wider and stronger, and at tremendously greater 
expense, to accommodate heavy commercial users, than would 
be necessary for the normal traffic of the general public. 

It appears quite likely that present motor vehicle and gasoline 
fees would be ample to cover the annual highway bill and 
hence cause the “dole” to disappear if the small proportion of 
very heavy vehicles were banned from the roads and construction 
and maintenance reduced to the requirements of light vehicles. 
Until that is done, however, or until commercial users of the 
roads are required to pay all the costs ascribable to them plus 
the equivalent of taxation on the investment in highways neces- 
sary for their use, we shall believe that the advertisement to 
which Mr. Lavis objects is based upon sounder logic and eco- 
nomics than is his complaint —Ep1tor]. 


Public Spending 
or Public Lending? 


To THE EprTor: 

A while back the President released to the press some five or 
six points for self-liquidating unemployment relief. As the 
spirit of the suggestions was most heartening and in line with 
the vigorous attack the Chief Executive is making all along the 
front, no serious criticism is intended. Still a comparative 
observation may be pardonable to gage the merits of a sugges- 
tion of the writer for an aid to unemployment. 

Among the President’s points, the self-liquidating aspect of 
wholesale “tree planting—re-forestation” is a rather far cry into 
the future. Reclamation of additional farm areas and the 
parallel slogan for the overcrgwded cities, “back to the land,” 
has hardly its former appeal, when now granaries of the country 
are bursting with ever increasing agricultural surpluses. 

Assuming that unemployment should be tackled from as many 
warranted angles as possible, the writer suggests federal aid 
in the rehabilitation of that greatest of potentialities, railroad 
buying, as a self-liquidating boost to unemployment, next at 
least to agriculture. Mining, conversion and fabrication of metals 
—steel—into its varied utilities is the most closely allied to 
civilization and human progress. Beginning with the massive 
locomotives and rolling equipment of passenger and freight cars, 
and all through the whole gamut of steel rails, joints, frogs, 
switches, bolts and spikes, ending perhaps with paper and en- 
velopes, the vast railroad buying has lamentably withered. 

Having first for the time being provided against receiverships 
for the railroads, let the R. F. C. continue its loans to them, 
not to swell bank vaults for meeting bond maturities or pay- 
ments of interest, but wholly to replenish sorely needed equipment 
of all kinds. Directly or indirectly about every industry would 
be benefited, and that immediately. 

In railroads neglected maintenance is recovered only at double 
the cost of regular proper upkeep. It is impossible to conceive 
of that great basic necessity, the railroads, within any present 
vision being wholly displaced by any other forms of transporta- 
tion. It is doubtful if federal aid can be more quickly and 
economically helpful to unemployment than the suggested up- 
building of the nation’s greatest industry. 


Boston, Mass. 


F. C. STowELt. 
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Rail Problem Transcends 
Depression, Says Dunn 


Permanent needs must not be over- 
looked in efforts to meet 
present emergency 


There are two aspects of the railroad 
situation which must be considered if any 
real solution is to be found, according to 
Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company and 
editor of the Railway Age, in an address 
before an open forum of the Union League 
Club of Chicago on April 24. One prob- 
lem that must be considered, he said, is 
the emergency raised by the depression. 
The other is the problem that affected the 
railroads before the depression began, and 
is likely to affect them after it is ended. 
“If we do not clearly distinguish between 
these two problems,” he continued, “we 
shall probably adopt measures to deal with 
the emergency problem which will greatly 
increase the difficulty of solving the more 
permanent and important problem. The 
emergency problem is to prevent the rail- 
roads from having to continue to make 
drastic retrenchments in purchases and 
employment which help to depress general 
business, and to save most of them from 
going into bankruptcy.” 

Mr. Dunn said the reason why many 
railroads are either threatened with bank- 
ruptcy, or already involved, is that the 
decline of about 50 per cent in gross 
revenues in the last four years has ren- 
dered it impossible for them to earn the 
interest on their bonds and other fixed 
charges. He listed a number of steps being 
taken to aid the roads, including the pass- 
age of the recent Bankruptcy Act and a 
proposal for a government co-ordinator. 
He said these steps should be helpful, but 
they should be accompanied by a substan- 
tial reduction in wages. 

He asserted that the adoption of the 
proposed six-hour working day would both 
protract and intensify the emergency in 
the railroad industry, saying that on the 
basis of the number of employees and the 
daily rates of pay in 1932, such legislation 
would increase annual railway operating 
expenses $414,000,000, and that on the 
basis of the number of employees and 
daily rates of pay in 1930 it would in- 
Crease annual railway operating expenses 
$630,000,000. 

In conclusion he said, “If the railroad 
Problem, which transcends the present 
emergency, is to be satisfactorily solved, 
not only must emergency legislation which 
would tend to prevent its solution be 
avoided, but broad and constructive legis- 
lation must be enacted to establish terms 





Rock Island’s Costly Barge 
Terminal Experiment 


When the federal barge line corpora- 
tion decided a terminal was needed in 
the cluster of cities consisting of Daven- 
port, Iowa, and Rock Island and Moline, 
Ill., it painted a glowing picture. Esti- 
mates of the amount of freight likely 
to be handled convinced General Ash- 
burn and his staff that the venture 
would prove highly profitable to the 
municipality engaged in it. A feverish 
quarrel ensued between the three cities. 
Committees of business men, lawyers, 
mayors and chamber of commerce 
officials wore a path to Washington. 
Each town wanted that terminal. Gen- 
eral Ashburn finally selected Rock 
Island as the logical site. A bond issue 
of $380,000—which is a large amount 
in a community of 35,000 people—was 
floated. Of that amount, $22,000 was 
paid as a fee to the corporation en- 
gineer in charge of construction. When 
the terminal was completed, they had 
to wait two weeks to get together a 
mixed cargo with which to load the 
barge waiting to inaugurate it. 

Under the terms of the lease, the 
Waterways Corporation was to pay the 
city fifteen cents for each ton of freight 
handled. In 1931, the city received a 
gross revenue of $1,718, while its in- 
terest and principal retirement needs 
were $29,215. In 1932, the gross reve- 
nue shrank to $1,228, although $35,471 
was required to redeem the city’s 
pledges. Insurance alone was more than 
half the gross receipts. Other cities 
have become somewhat dubious of Gen- 
eral Ashburn’s estimates. 





John Alroy in The American Mercury. 








of competition fair to the railways and 
to increase the flexibility of both regula- 
tion and management. The railroad in- 
dustry is subject to great fluctuations of 
its business and to inflexible regulation, 
inflexible wages, large inflexible capital 
costs and inflexible rates; these, in the 
face of a great decline of traffic and earn- 
ings, are responsible for the present rail- 
road crisis and must be better avoided in 
future if frequent similar crises are to be 
avoided.” 


New York Offices of Great Northern 
and Burlington in New Location 


The New York executive and financial 
offices of the Great Northern, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; the Colorado & 
Southern and the Ft. Worth & Denver City 
will, after May 1, be located at 2 Wall 
street. These offices have been located at 
32 Nassau street. 
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Lee Sees Co-ordinator 


as Emergency Expedient 


Pennsylvania vice-president thinks 
consolidation will be feature 
of permanent relief plan 


That the proposed federal “co-ordinator” 
for railroads is to be regarded as a tem- 
porary or emergency expedient is the opin- 
ion of Elisha Lee, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania, who, in a recent address at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, expressed his further belief 
that “we are going to proceed, perhaps 
rather rapidly, with a re-grouping and con- 
solidation of the railroads either along the 
lines of the National Transportation Com- 
mittee’s broad suggestions, or those of the 
Prince plan, or some combination or modi- 
fication of the two.” 

“When a final consolidation plan is 
adopted and is actually working out it 
would seem to me that the need for a co- 
ordinator would no longer exist,” Mr. Lee 
explained. 

While he would venture no definite ap- 
praisal of the relative merits of the two 
consolidation plans Mr. Lee did reveal that 
he has been favorably impressed by what 
he has read of the Prince plan, “particu- 
larly its feature of providing seven sys- 
tems instead of an ultimate single system, 
as suggested by the National Transporta- 
tion Committee.” 

The bulk of Mr. Lee’s address, aside from 
his suggestion that public funds for unem- 
ployment relief might well be expended for 
grade crossing eliminations, was devoted to 
comment on the report of the National 
Transportation Committee and discussion 
of the advantages of railroad consolidation. 
He stated it to be his belief that economies 
in railway operation “have been carried 
very nearly, if not quite, as far as it is 
possible to go under the existing system of 
the competitive operation of freight and 
passenger trains.” He therefore  sug- 
gested that, if this view be correct, “the 
hope of the further economies and the still 
greater efficiency which are necessary to 
give the public cheaper transportation lies 
in greatly reducing or perhaps in entirely 
eliminating, the duplication of facilities, 
personnel and service which exist at the 
present time, and which are necessarily in- 
herent in methods of railroad operation de- 
veloped to meet the requirements of highly 
competitive practices.” 

To illustrate the set-up which he had in 
mind Mr. Lee cited a recent study by the 
Pennsylvania’s traffic department which re- 
vealed that published tariffs carry today the 
following numbers of competitive or op- 

(Continued on page 642) 
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Hearings Begun by I. C. C. 


in Freight Rate Inquiry 


Case is being heard by Division 8, 
consisting of commissioners 
Aitchison, Lee and Porter 


Hearings in connection with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s investiga- 
tion as to whether and to what extent, if 
any, general reductions should be made in 
railroad freight rates were begun on April 
24 at Washington before Division 8 of the 
commission, which was created to conduct 
these hearings, consisting of Commission- 
ers Aitchison, Lee, and Porter. The hear- 
ing was opened under unusual circum- 
stances. The investigation was initiated 
following the filing with the commission 
of a “memorial petition” by organizations 
representing producers of agricultural 
products, coal, and lumber, who took the 
position that freight rates had been thrown 
out of line by reason of the drop in com- 
modity prices and should be reduced but 
before the proceeding had started Con- 
gress had made considerable progress to- 
ward the passage of an administration bill 
design to raise the prices of farm products 
and an amendment had been offered, also 
with administration endorsement, to au- 
thorize the President to inflate the cur- 
rency with a view to increasing prices 
generally. 

The commission’s main hearing room 
was crowded to overflowing at the open- 
ing but the attendance dwindled somewhat 
after a meeting of shippers’ representa- 
tives had been held to organize a steering 
committee and select spokesmen for various 
groups in an effort to reduce the volume 
of similar testimony. John D. Battle, 
traffic manager of the National Coal As- 
sociation, the first witness, presented a 
general statement on behalf of the bitumin- 
ous coal industry accompanied by a num- 
ber of exhibits, and the remainder of the 
day was occupied by other witnesses rep- 
resenting various local groups in the 
industry. 

Mr. Battle said it was his contention 
that the general level of bituminous coal 
rates throughout the United States is un- 
reasonably high and out of line with eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing during the past 
several years. “To state the matter 
simply,” he said, “in our opinion the pres- 
ent level of bituminous coal rates is more 
than the traffic will bear.” He said that 
approximately 96 per cent of the bitumin- 
ous coal produced in the country comes 
from mines located on the rails of 37 rail- 
roads and represented from 39.2 per cent 
in 1928 to 47.3 per cent in 1932 of all 
revenue tonnage handled by these roads, 
and that if the coal tonnage is to be re- 
tained by the rail lines “we have got to 
have help from the railroads by way of 
decreased transportation charges.” 

The coal witnesses were to be followed 
hy representatives of the lumber industry 
hut they were not prepared to proceed on 
Tuesday and it was necessary to take an 
adjournment until the following day. This 
elicited a lecture from Commissioner 
Aitchison, who said that the shippers had 
urged an expedited hearing. 
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The commission has denied the petition 
filed by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the National Coal As- 
sociation and others for a reconsideration 
and cancellation of the permissive author- 
ization it had given for the continuation 
until September 30 of the emergency 
freight surcharge. 


Southern Pacific Salaries Cut 


The Southern Pacific will place in effect 
on May 1 a further reduction of 10 per 
cent in salaries of all officers receiving over 
$4,200 a year. 


Bill To Reduce Hours Of Service 


Representative Wood, of Missouri, has 
introduced a bill, H. R. 5207, to amend the 
federal hours of service law to reduce from 
16 to 12 the number of hours during which 
trainmen may be continously on duty. 


Pension Bill Re-Introduced 


Senator Wagner, of New York, has re- 
introduced as S. 1529 his bill to provide a 
system of retirement insurance for rail- 
way employees on which hearings were 
held in the last session of Congress. 


C. & E. |. Train Renamed “Century 
of Progress” 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has re- 
named its Chicago-St. Louis daylight train 
the “Century of Progress” in honor of the 
Century of Progress Exposition to be 
opened at Chicago on June 1. 


F. E. C. Installs Delivery Service at 
St. Augustine 


The Florida East Coast has recently in- 
augurated delivery services at St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., for 1. c. 1. freight originating in 
Jacksonville, Fla. The plan does not in- 
volve a pick-up service at Jacksonville. 


I. C. C. To Investigate Florida Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered an investigation of the situa- 
tion arising from the refusal of the Rail- 
road Commissioners of the State of 
Florida to permit the continuation of the 
emergency freight surcharge for intra- 
state traffic after April 24. 


I. C. C. Waives Valuation 
Requirements 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order waiving, so far as the 
year 1933 is concerned, the requirements 
of its valuation orders Nos. 4 and 22, re- 
lating to reports of inventories of materials 
and supplies. 


March Locomotive Shipments 


March. shipments of locomotives from 
principal manufacturing plants, as reported 
to the United States Department of Com- 
merce, totaled two locomotives as compared 
with seven in February and three in March, 
1932. Both locomotives shipped in March 
were electrics as were the seven shipped in 
February. Unfilled orders at the end of 
March totaled 69 locomotives as compared 
with 65, at the end of February and 169 at 
the end of March, 1932. These figures do 
not include data on locomotives built by 
railroads in their own shops. 
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Sharp Reduction Proposed 


in |. C. C. Appropriations 


Total of $5,040,000 compares with 
one of $7,137,639 allowed 
in previous bill 


A sharp reduction in the appropriations 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the fiscal year 1934 was proposed in the 
President’s budget message to Congress on 
April 20 on the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill. The recommended total 
for the commission was $5,040,000 as com- 
pared with $7,137,639 in the bill which was 
passed in March but which Presideit 
Hoover failed to sign. The latter figure 
had represented a reduction of $2,274,834 as 
compared with the amount appropriated for 
1933. 

The biggest reduction was made in the 
amount recommended for the Bureau oi 
Valuation, $1,000,000, as compared with 
$2,313,542 in the earlier bill and $2,750,000 
appropriated for 1933. For general ad- 
ministrative expenses the recommendation 
was $2,250,000, as compared with $2,300,- 
000 in the earlier bill; for the Bureau of 
Accounts, $750,000 instead of $992,267 ; for 
safety, $445,000 instead of $469,777; ior 
locomotive inspection $435,000 instead of 
$457,457; for signals and train control, 
$35,000 instead of $37,283; and for printing 
and binding $125,000 instead of $175,000. 
The reductions in valuation and accounting 
were made largely in view of the prospect 
of a repeal of the recapture clause, but the 
other reductions are represented mainly b 
the 15 per cent reduction in government 
salaries and the failure to fill vacancies as 
they occur. 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion on April 20 left at the White House a 
vigorous protest against the reported plan 
for dismembering the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by transferring its bureaus of 
statistics, accounts, service, locomotive 1n- 
spection, safety and finance to a bureau in 
the Department of Commerce, declaring 
that the powers of the commission have 
been developed during the last 45 years 
“to meet clearly defined needs” and that 
the functions of the various bureaus have 
been so interrelated in the law and in its 
administration that “the drastic separation 
of those bureaus from the commission will 
seriously injure the efficiency of the bureaus 
and the commission itself.” The statement 
made the point that the physical separation 
of the bureaus from the commission would 
make it more difficult for the commission 
to have ready access to the records of the 
bureaus and would immediately destroy the 
immediate and intimate contact between the 
officers and employees of the bureaus and 
the members of the commission. It was 
also stated that the transfer of control o1 
these bureaus from a continuing indepen- 
dent body, such as the commission, to the 
supervision of a cabinet officer of uncertain 
and, unlimited tenure, “will be destructive 
of both efficiency and that independence ot 
political control which is essential to thie 
effectiveness of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all these activities s0 
closely related to the regulation of inter- 
state transportation”. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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DO YOUR LOCOMOTIVES 


Measure Up? 


The railroad that congratulates itself on pos- 
sessing “serviceable” locomotives is thinking in 
terms of the past. 

The older locomotives may be in good me- 
chanical condition. But if they fail to measure up 
to the performance of the modern Super-Power 
Locomotive they are money wasters, exacting 
a continuing excess charge on the production 
of transportation—they are cbsclete. 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Incorporated e e 


LIMA @e OHIO 
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Beer Increases Sand Shipments 


Concrete evidence of the effect of legal- 
ized beer on railroad traffic is found at 
Klondike, Mo., on the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, where the normal movement of 
glass sand of six or eight cars a month 
increased to 168 cars by the end of March. 
Silica rock, known as St. Peter sand, 
found at this place, is used in the manu- 
facture of glass bottles for the breweries. 


Joint Bureau For Inspection of 
Perishable Freight 


The committee on preventable competi- 
tive waste of the Eastern Presidents’ 
Conference has evolved a plan for the es- 
tablishment of a joint bureau for thie 
inspection of perishables at produce termiu- 
als in New England, Trunk Line and 
Central Freight Association territories. 
The plan contemplates that the Bureau will 
be in operation by July 1. 


Competition Reduces Even Pooled 


Passenger Service 


The Great Northern, the Northern Pa- 
cific, and the Oregon-Washington have ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to modify the con- 
tract under which the roads pool passenger 
train service between Portland and Seattle. 
Because of the amount of traffic taken by 
parellel bus service, carrying passengers at 
approximately one cent a mile, it is pro- 
posed to reduce the number of joint trains 
from five a day in each direction to three. 


Katy Offers Free Ride to World’s 
Fair 

A prize of a ten-day visit at the Chi- 
cago Century of Progress Exposition with 
all expenses paid is being offered by the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas to the high-school 
student in the territory served by that 
road, who submits the best essay on “The 
Future of the Southwest,” in a contest now 
being conducted by the railway. All es- 
says must be postmarked not later than 
May 15. In addition to the first prize, 
there will be a second prize of free trans- 
portation to Chicago and return and 
twenty honorable-mention prizes of $5 
each. 


Nearly Perfect Train Operation 


On the Pennsylvania’s New York di- 
vision and the Long Island, which together 
comprise the New York Zone, the record 
for the month of March shows 99.6 per 
cent of the regular passenger trains on 
time; the best month ever recorded. The 
total number of scheduled trains run was 
50,437, making an average of only six 
trains a day reaching destination behind 
time—about four in one thousand. There 
were also operated 5,767 extra passenger 
trains. The statement gives the principal 
causes of delays as inclement weather, 
grade crossing and other accidents, delays 
at drawbridges, and congestion at stations. 


Commuters Object To Increased Fares 


The Metropolitan League of Erie Com- 
muters has filed a complaint with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission attacking 
an increase described as amounting to 15 
per cent in the commutation passenger 
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fares in the New York district of the 
Erie made effective on January 1. The 
complaint s‘ates that the net purchasing 
power of the commuters has been greatly 
reduced and objection is made on the 
ground that commuters are being discrimi- 
nated against by a reduction in round-trip 
fares applied to suburban points at about 
the same time as the increase in com- 
mutation fares. 


Glacier Park Bus Detour 


Rail travelers on transcontinental trains 
will be afforded an opportunity to make a 
one-day motor coach detour over Going-to- 
the-Sun highway, a 50-mile scenic motor 
road skirting Face-of-Sour-Spirit-Who- 
Went-Back-to- the - Sun- After - His - Work- 
Was-Done mountain in Glacier National 
Park upon the completion of the highway 
in July. Access to the interior of the park 
in past years has been only by saddle 
horse, afoot, or at places, by motor launch. 
The new highway will be the first to pene- 
trate the rugged interior of the park, which 
the national park service has endeavored to 
keep in its wild, primitive state. 


Club Meetings 


The Canadian Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting at the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, on Monday evening, May 15. 
A. J. Tonks, C.P.R., Vancouver, will pre- 
sent a paper on unemployment insurance. 

The Pacific Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting at the Transportation Club, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, on Thurs- 
day evening, May 11. Duties and responsi- 
bilities of the railway station agent will be 
discussed by J. G. Dahlstron, (Southern 
Pacific), A. F. Hunt (Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe) and George Keyes (Western 
Pacific). 


New Santa Fe Train 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe on 
April 23 established a new train, The 
Ranger, between Chicago and Galveston, 
Tex. It will provide faster service between 
Chicago and Kansas, OklaHtoma and Texas 
points. The train leaves Chicago at 8 p. m. 
and arrives in Galveston at 9:35 a. m. the 
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second day; returning, it leaves Galveston 
at 7:45 p. m. and arrives in Chicago at 
10:45 a. m. This train also carries cars 
from Denver, Colo., for Galveston. Cars 
leave Denver at 8:45 p. m. and connect 
with The Ranger at Newton, Kan., at 12:10 
p. m. the next evening. Returning from 
Galveston, the cars arrive in Denver at 


9:50 a. m. 


Strathcona Fellowships 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn., has 
awarded five fellowships in transportation 
as provided for in the bequest of Lord 
Strathcona. The five men, all of whom 
have had railroad experience, two of them 
being third-generation railroaders, are: 
R. A. Emerson, Morden, Manitoba; S. M. 
Gossage, Montreal; T. M. C. Martin, War- 
saw, Wis.; P. E. Savage, Montreal, and 
L. R. Shellenbarger, Hopkins, Minn. Can- 
didates from Canada and the northwestern 
part of the United States, subject to 
certain rules, are given preference. All 
of the present recipients are University 
graduates. 

The Department of Transportation at 
Yale, of which the head is Professor W. 
M. Daniels, gives instruction in all the 
different problems of railroad transporta- 
tion. R. B. Stoeckel, commissioner of 
motor vehicles for the State of Connecti- 
cut, is now associated with the University 
as honary research associate in transpor- 
tation. 


The Royal Scot in America 


The Royal Scot, the British train which 
is to be exhibited at the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition in Chicago, by the London, 
Midland & Scottish, has arrived at Mon- 
treal and will be on exhibition in New 
York City, May 12 and 13; first at the 
Grand Central Terminal and then at the 
Pennsylvania Station. A month is to be 
spent in touring American and Canadian 
cities. The engineman in charge of the 
locomotive is William Gilbertson. In rec- 
ognition of American regulations the loco- 
motive will be fitted with a bell and an 
electric headlight. 





































































The “Royal Scot” 
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This Flexible 
POWER COMBINATION 
Means Lower Maintenance 


April 29, 1933 


oS Loco."A" LOco"B" Loca << 
BOILER PRESS. (LBS) 200 200 
CYLINDERS IN. 25¥2x 30+ BOOSTER 27X30 2549x350 
DRIVERS IN. 64 64 64 
EVAPORATION(LBS.) 50400 $0400 50400 
WT.ON DRIVERS(LBS.) 184000 214000 =: 184000 


s 











FRANKLIN Rat LWAY SupPLY Cc 


CHICAGO 


DRAW~BAR PULL (1000 LBS.) 





NOTE:- SHADED AREA REPRESENTS THE 





HERE is a maintenance advan- 
[ im to incorporating The Loco- 
motive Booster as an integral part 
of the locomotive. , 


Maintenance is roughly propor- 


tional to the work done. Without 


The Locomotive Booster larger 
cylinders must be used to get the 
power required. But when that 
maximum demand lessens, the large 


cylinders must still be used to get 


the train over the road. 


Contrast this with a design em- 


bodying smaller cylinders plus The 


NEW YORK 





RANGE 
CYLINDER. 


WITH THE BOOSTER 


Locomotive Booster to secure the 
desired maximum tractive effort. If 
The Locomotive Boosterwere work- 
ed continuously there would be no 
maintenance economy. But except at 
peak load The Locomotive Booster 
is inoperative and the smaller cylin- 
ders do the work. Since less work 
is done, maintenance is lowered. 
In addition, the combination of 
smaller cylinders and The Locomo- 
tive Booster reduces the weight of 
the main engine by 25,000 Ibs. or 


more— another important economy. 
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B. & O. Authorized To Reduce Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Baltimore & Ohio to 
establish reduced fares of two cents a 
mile in coaches and three cents a mile in 
sleeping and parlor cars, on short notice, 
between Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis 
and intermediate points. It had previously 
denied a fourth section application to make 
the reductions without applying them at 
intermediate points. 

The Pennsylvania and New York Central 
has protested against the reduction by the 
B. & O., saying that the fares proposed by 
it were lower than were necessary to meet 
the competition set by the Louisville & 
Nashville and would tend to break down 
the fare structure in the territory. 


Purchases and Stores Division 
Meeting 


The annual convention of Purchases and 
Stores Division, A. R. A., will be confined 
to a meeting of the general committee and 
chairmen of subject committees at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Monday, June 26, 
according to the announcement of Secre- 
tary W. J. Farrell. Plans for the con- 
vention have been abandoned in view ot 
economic conditions. A. G. Follette, gen- 
eral material supervisor of the Pennsyl- 
vania and C. M. Woodward, in the pur- 
chasing department of the Pennsylvania, 
have been announced as winners in the 
annual contest held by this Division for 
papers on Railway Purchasing and Stores 
Work. It is expected that these papers en- 
titled “Energizing the Supply Dollar” and 
“Direct Results from Indirect Purchases”, 
respectively, will be presented at June 
meeting. 

Flashing Signals Ordered at 
Watertown, N. Y. 


The Public Service Commission of New 
York, reporting on the highway crossing at 
Bradley street, Watertown, on the New 
York Central, decides that for the present 
the public welfare does not require elimina- 
tion of the grade crossing: but the road 
has been directed to install flashing-type 
automatic signals at its own expense. 

This is a crossing of an important street 
and it has been the scene of 11 accidents 
in seven years, though most of these acci- 
dents have been caused by drivers running 
into the sides of slow moving trains. The 
city authorities prefer to have a certain 
other grade crossing eliminated before tak- 
ing action concerning Bradley street. Com- 
missioner VanNamee dissented from the 
decision of the commission, holding that 
the railroad company ought not to be re- 
quired to install signals at its own expense. 


Wage Hearings in Canada 


Submitting that the need to bring down 
railway operating costs and the need to 
improve railway credit not only in the in- 
terests of the railways and the country, 
but in the best interests of all classes of 
employees is apparent, the Canadian Pa- 
cific and Canadian National Railways in 
Montreal last week contended before the 
board of conciliation and investigation ap- 
pointed to settle the railway wage dispute 
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that the proposed “moderate and reason- 
able” further reduction of ten per cent in 
train and engine service wage rates should 
receive approval. 

Matching the 28-page memorandum 
which the unions submitted to the board 
with a 27-page rebuttal, the railway com- 
panies surveyed the argument put up by 
the union representatives and dealt at 
great length with every aspect of the case, 
including that of the present agreement, 
comparison with wage rates in the United 
States, the sharing of employment, the 
cost of living, motor vehicle competition, 
the purchasing power of wage rates, and 
unemployment. 


Leonor F. Loree Honored 


Leonor F. Loree, president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, was the guest of honor at 
the ninth annual dinner meeting of the 
American members of the Newcomen 
Society, held at the Engineers’ Club of 
New York, Monday evening, April 24. The 
purpose of this society is the study of the 
history of engineering and technology, and 
Mr. Loree is one of the pioneer members 
of the society in the United States. In his 
remarks he traced the early development 
of the application of steam to the loco- 
motive, climaxing his talk with informa- 
tion about the operation of the new Dela- 
ware & Hudson locomotive, which is the 
first application of triple expansion to the 
locomotive. A paper on The Genesis of 
the Multiple Unit System of Train Control 
was presented by Dr. Frank J. Sprague, 
and Prof. Robert G. Albion of the Depart- 
ment of History at Princeton University, 
spoke on The Communication Revolution, 
1760-1833. Professor Albion’s discussion 
was largely in the nature of an interpreta- 
tion of the effects of improved transporta- 
tion and communication upon our social, 
political and economic life. 


Getting Down to the Minimum 


Dealing with Cherryplain, a small sta- 
tion on the Rutland, 30 miles north of 
Chatham, the New York state public serv- 
ice commission, authorizing a less expen- 
sive service at the station, explains to the 
public that the deficit of the company calls 
for severe retrenchment ; but tells the road 
that the request for authority to shut up 
the station cannot be granted. The con- 
ditions, however, are made as easy as pos- 
sible. Approving its inspector’s report, the 
Commission’s statement says: “The com- 
pany has been ordered to employ a care- 
taker at this station. The caretaker shall 
be on duty at least one hour a day and 
such hour is to include a period of fifteen 
minutes before the arrival of any passen- 
ger train which stops on signal at the sta- 
tion. (There is one train a day each way.) 
Inbound and outbound carload freight will 
continue to be handled. * * * If the petition 
is granted in full the saving to the railroad 
company would be comparatively small and 
the evidence indicated that the closing of 
the station would be an inconvenience to 
some. This is partly because the nearest 
stations are a considerable distance away, 
the nearest to the north being Berlin, 4% 
miles away and the nearest to the south 
being Stephentown, more than six miles 
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away. * * * It was concluded that the 
hours of service of the caretaker could be 
shortened and it was also concluded that 
the heating of the waiting room in the sta- 
tion is not required.” 


New York and Chicago, 1734 Hours 


The announcements of the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central, setting forth 
numerous changes in the timetables for 
April 30, when daylight saving goes into 
effect in many cities, tell of slight changes 
in the times of a number of through trains 
between New York and the West. The 18- 
hour trains are to be run through in 17 
hours, 45 minutes, on both roads. The 
Broadway Limited will leave New York 
at 4 p.m., eastern standard time, and, east- 
bound, leave Chicago at 2 p.m,, central 
standard time; the Twentieth Century 
Limited will leave New York at 3:15 p.m. 
and, eastbound, leave Chicago at 1:15 p.m. 
The time between New York and St. Louis 
will not be changed materially, westbound, 
but eastbound the “American” of the Penn- 
sylvania will arrive in New York at 8:35 
a.m. instead of 9.02 a.m.; the Spirit of 
St. Louis will arrive at 11:45 instead of 
noon and the Gotham Limited at 6:30 p.m. 
instead of 7. The Exposition Flyer of the 
New York Central, eastbound, will run 30 
minutes faster than now, arriving at 7 p. m. 
The Lake Shore Limited, westbound, will 
likewise save 30 minutes. The Genesee, 
of the New York Central, leaving New 
York at 11:45 p.m., will arrive at Buffalo 
at 8:35 a.m., one hour faster than here- 
tofore. 


Railroads Haul Less Perishable 
Farm Produce 


Railroads and boat lines hauled 517,656 
carloads of 19 kinds of fresh fruits and 
vegetables to 66 leading consuming markets 
in 1932, as compared with 613,138 carloads 
in 1931, and 626,596 carloads in 1930, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Depariment of Agri- 
culture. No computation is made of less 
than carlot business. Unloads of potatoes 
in the 66 cities totaled 116,708 cars last 
year, against 140,289 cars in 1931, and 147,- 
758 cars in 1930; oranges 65,406 cars in 
1932, against 71,101 cars in 1931, and 51,- 
234 cars in 1930. Apples were third, with 
44,593 cars in 1932, against 50,640 cars in 
1931, and 52,486 cars in 1930; grapes, 38,- 
317 cars in 1932, and 37,482 cars in 1931. 

Carlot unloads of 19 fruits and vegetables 
in New York totaled 115,741 cars last year, 
compared with 133,375 cars in 1931, and 
137,206 cars in 1930; in Chicago, 50,662 
cars last year, against 61,259 cars in 1931, 
and 61,845 cars in 1930; Philadelphia, 34,- 
570 cars last year, against 39,182 cars in 
1931, and 41,567 cars in 1930; Boston, 33,- 
947 cars last year, against 35,345 cars in 
1931, and 34,317 cars in 1930. 

The bureau reports that motor trucked 
receipts of 19 commodities at Philadelphia 
last year totalled 18,531 cars compared with 
15.077 cars in 1931; at Boston, 5,236 cars 
last year against 4,355 cars in 1931; Los 
Angeles, 27,874 cars last year against 25,- 
879 cars in 1931, and at three markets in 
New York—Washington Street, Wallabout, 
and Gansevoort markets—26,453 cars last 
year against 19,411 cars.in 1931. 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY 
ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 



























































INDUSTRY, TOO, 



























Modern installation of chain 
grate stoker with American 
suspended arches and 
American sectionally sup- 
ported air cooled front and 
side walls designed for 
burning lowest grade an- 
thracite screenings. 


Has lts ARCH Problems 


American Arch Company’s reputation as com- 
bustion specialists has spread thru all industry. 
Heating furnaces in the country’s greatest 
steel plants have roofs designed by American 
Arch Company experts. 
Oil still arches and air-cooled side walls by 
American Arch Company are used in the leading 


oil refineries. 
so equipped. 


The largest units in the world are 


Boiler furnaces have turned to American Arch 
Company for air-cooled side walls and arches, 
including the biggest units of any railroad power 


plant. 


Everywhere throughout industry combustion 
problems of this nature are being brought to 
American Arch Company. 








Meanwhile the railroads are still getting this > ae af 
counsel as part of the complete service on Arch | = 
Ss Brick that isrendered by American Arch Company. — 






AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 


Railway Tie Association 


The fifteenth annual conven.ion of the 
Railway Tie Association will be held at 
the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va., on 
May 10 and 11, with S. S. Watkins, vice- 
president of Joyce-Watkins Company, pre- 
siding as president. The program will in- 
clude the following features : 


Wednesday 
Opening exercises. 
Report of president. 
Report of Committee on 
Stocking, sales manager, 
pany, St. Louis, chairman. 
Report of Committee on Standard Plan for 
Adzing and Boring Ties, W. J. Burton, assistant 


Statistics, E. J. 
Hobbs-Western Com- 


to chief engineer, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, 
chairman. 
Address on “What the Buyer of Ties Ex- 


pects from the Seller,” by D. C. Curtis, chief 
purchasing officer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, Chicago. 

Address on “For the Common Good of Tie 


Producer, Preserver and User,” by R. S. 
Belcher, manager treating plants, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan. 


Address on “Balancing the Budget of Supply and 
Demand in_ Crossties,’ by Dr. Julius H. 
Parmelee, director of Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C. 

Thursday 

Report of Committee on Transportation, John 
Wright, Ayer & Lord Tie Company, Louisville, 
Ky., chairman. 

_ Report of Committee on Ties in 
Grade Proportions Normal to Woods-Run Pro- 
duction and Standardizing Tie Lengths, A. R. 
Fathman, vice-president, Hobbs-Western Co., St. 
Louis, chairman. 

Address on “Why Close Adherence to Stand- 
ard Tie Specifications Pays from the Producers’ 
Standpoint,” by O Massey, Ayer & Lord 
Tie Company, Memphis, Tenn., chairman. 

Address on “Splitting of Ties,” by R. R. 
Poux, chief treatment inspector, Erie, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

dress on “Advantages to Tie Producers 
from Advance Knowledge Regarding Future Pur- 
chases by Railroads,’’ by J. d Schlafly, president, 
Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Address on “Industrial Ties,” by H. B. Kehoe, 
Gillis & Co., Chicago. 

Address on “Ten Years of the Standard Tie 
Specifications,” by E. E. Pershall, president, 
T. J. Moss Tie Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Election of officers and closing business. 


The annual dinner will be held on Wednesday 
evening. 


Automatic Train Control Suspended 
on C. 1. & L. 


Acting on a petition of the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 6, on April 17, 
suspended the requirements of its automatic 
train control orders, as related to this road, 
until further order. 

Under the first order the Sprague system 
was installed between South Hammond, 
Ind. and Monon, 64 miles (32 locomotives). 
On application of the road in April, 1927, 
the commission authorized the removal of 
the Sprague and the installation of the 
General Railway Signal Company’s ap- 
paratus in lieu thereof; and under the 
second order the G. R. S. system was in- 
stalled between Monon and Indianapolis, 
making a continuous installation of one 
system from Hammond to Indianapolis, 
160 miles; and a total of 50 locomotives 
were equipped. 

The present petition gives the usual rea- 
sons for desiring to suspend a. tT. c.—low 
earnings, light traffic, unfavorable operat- 
ing conditions, etc. The gross income of 
the road has gradually fallen off from 
about four million dollars annually in 1925 
to about one million in 1932; and for the 
last three years there has been a large 
deficit. The territory in which this line 
lies is favorable to the visibility of roadside 
signals. During the past 20 years, no 
passenger or employee has been killed as 


Utilizing 
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a result of coiiisions which might have 


been prevented by A.T.c., except one 
collision in 1931. The apparatus has 
operated satisfactorily and has afforded 
some additional factor of safety, which, 
however, was not commensurate with the 
expenditures. For the first nine months of 
1932, these expenses have been abou: $1,000 
a month. For the past ten years very few, 
if any, new enginemen have been employed 
and the present force is, therefore, com- 
prised of men of long experience, with 
high standards of efficiency. 

The company’s petition is granted, but 
on condition that certain special safeguards 
installed at crossings at Monon and Frank- 
fort, when a. T. c. was introduced, shall be 
continued in connection with the visual 
wayside signals. This will involve an ex- 


penditure of $600. 


Look to Railroads for All Transport 
Service, Says Vermont Board 


“Tt is to the railroads that the people 
should look for a complete transportation 
service,” including supplemental service by 
truck, said the Public Service Commission 
of Vermont, in a recent opinion author- 
izing the Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company to install moor truck service 
between White River Jct., and Wood- 
stock, Vt. The new service, which sup- 
plants rail services of the Woodstock Rail- 
way, was inaugurated April 15. 

In awarding the Boston & Maine’s high- 
way subsidiary permission to operate this 
service, the Public Service Commission 
declared that “the general good of the 
state will be promoted” by having the rail- 
road’s affiliate operate this route in Ver- 
mont, rather than other applican‘s. 

The Woodstock Railway, which operated 
passenger and freight trains between White 
River and Woodstock, serving also the 
communities of Quechee and Dewey’s 
Mills, suspended service on April 1. Per- 
mission to serve these communities with 
a highway freight service was sought by 
several trucking interests. 

In awarding the permission to the Bos- 
ton & Maine Transportation Co., the state 
Commission stated, in part: 

“The final question which presents itself 
for solution is: To which of the remain- 
ing petitioners shall the permit be issued? 
Obviously the intent and purpose of the 
Legislature in delegating to the Commis- 
sion the power to regulate common carriers 
on the highway is to foster, safeguard, and 
promote the general good of the state. 
The promotion of the general good rather 
than the fostering of personal desires is 
the beacon which must guide the Com- 
mission in the selection of contending ap- 
plicants. 

“To the Commission it appears obvious 
that transportation being a service of vital 
importance to the well-being of the state 
its means should be correlated and that 
to the existing agency, the railroads, the 
people should look for a complete trans- 
portation service. To secure this complete 
transportation service the railroads should 
supplement carriage by rail with carriage 
by truck. In the present case this is what 
the Boston & Maine, with the approval 
and cooperation of the Central Vermont, 
petitions to do. The evidence is clear that 


they are equipped and organized to render 
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this service and that they, operating 
through the Boston & Maine Transporta- 
tion Company, are willing to extend service 
into this area. The Commission finds that 
the general good of the state will be pro- 
moted by granting the certificate to the 
Boston & Maine Transportation Company.” 


Railroad Legislation Meets Further 
Delay 


President Roosevelt’s plan of proposed 
legislation for the appointment of a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as federal railroad co-ordinator, to 
encourage and promote or require action on 
the part of the carriers to avoid un- 
necessary duplication of services and fa- 
cilities, has again encountered delays and 
is still on his desk. It was stated at the 
White House on April 21 that the biil 
had been finally drafted but that the Presi- 
dent had not yet found time to prepare a 
message to Congress on the subject. After 
that his time was very fully occupied for 
several days with the inflation proposals 
and a round of conferences with the repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments, but on 
Wednesday hope was expressed that it 
might go to Congress on Saturday or 
Monday. It was also stated last week that 
the plan which had been submitted by Sec- 
retary Roper for the reorganization of the 
Department of Commerce and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had _ been 
sent back to him for corrections but had 
been returned again. Later Mr. Roper 
took it back again for further study. There 
have been reports that some revision had 
resulted from protests made at the White 
House to the plan for transferring a large 
part of the commission’s subordinate or- 
ganization to the Department of Com- 
merce. Commissioner Porter was one of 
those who called on the President to dis- 
cuss the commission phase of the plan. 

It is understood that the proposed bill 
places dependence to a large extent on 
voluntary co-operative action on the part 
of the railroads, working through regional 
co-ordinating committees to carry out the 
purposes of the plan, by making arrange- 
ments for joint use of terminals and track- 
age, preventing competitive rate-cutting or 
allowances for accessorial services, etc., so 
far as they can be accomplished by volun- 
tary action, but that where legal obstances 
are encountered, such as the anti-trust laws, 
or where difficulties result from minority 
opposition to plans on which a majority are 
agreed, the federal co-ordinator could be 
asked to issue the necessary orders, sub- 
ject to appeal to the commission. It is 
also believed that the powers of the co- 
ordinator would be stated broadly but 
somewhat vaguely, although they would be 
reinforced by his power to recommend 
conditions. on which loans could be made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. One of the purposes of the plan 1s 
to bring about financial reorganization ot 
some of the companies to reduce fixed 
charges, and one provision which has been 
considered is that the commission shall not 
approve a loan or authorize additional 
securities unless it finds that the financial 
structure of the carrier is such as to afford 
reasonable prospect that it can without 
reorganization survive the economic de- 
pression and provide for its capital needs 
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Superheated Steam Pyrometers 
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A Way to Reduce the 


On a modern locomotive without a feed water 
heater, out of every $100 spent for fuel— 


$58 goes out the stack in exhaust 
steam, $35 is lost through radiation, 
resistance, etc., leaving only $7 
transformed into work at the draw- 
bar. 


Applying an Elesco feed water heater raises 
the $7 figure for drawbar pull to $8 and, in 
some cases, more .... accomplished by pass- 
ing a portion of the exhaust steam, otherwise 


Superheaters 
American Throttles 
Feed Water Heaters 


NEW YORK 


Exhaust Steam Injectors 


AGE 16 


The-Elesco 
Feed Water Heater 





Cost of Drawbar Pull? 


wasted, through the feed water heater, where 
its heat is absorbed by the boiler feed water. 
This means a fuel saving of 12 to 15 per cent 
and a 15 per cent saving in water through the 
return of condensate to the tender. 

With the same fuel consumption there is a 15 
per cent increase in the sustained boiler 
capacity. 

These are positive savings that are reflected in 
lowered operating costs . . . . never before so 
necessary as they are today. Write for detailed 
information. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street 


CHICAGO 





A-781 
_CANADA: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Peoples Gas Building 
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thereafter. No public suggestion has been 
made in conection with the discussion of 
the inflation bill that the railroads be given 
any of the cheaper new money to enable 
them to carry their existing indebtedness 
without reorganization. 

The advisory committee of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives was called to 
meet in Washington on Thursday to dis- 
cuss the situation. 


Northwest Fruit and Produce Shippers 
Seek Lower Rates 


Confident that the real remedy for 
present conditions is in the hands of the 
rail carriers, several organizations repre- 
senting ‘the fruit and produce industry of 
the Pacific northwest have forwarded to 
all tariff bureaus a letter requesting rate 
reductions which would return freight 
charges to parity with those in effect prior 
to the percentage increases of 1918 and 
later. The letter is signed by the Hood 
River Traffic Association, the Yakima \ a.- 
ley Traffic & Credit Association, the 
Rogue River Valley Traffic Association 
and the Wenatchee Valley Traffic Associa- 
tion. 

The letter says in part: 

“Railroads enjoyed in 1929 the highest 
tonnage ever offered and the fact that they 
were still able to show less than a fair 
return as set by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is indicative of an attempt to 
make an earning on an exploited and dis- 
rupted organization, rather than a transpor- 
tation system. Many extravagances in 
operation indicate that the provision of the 
Transportation Act of 1920 which pro- 
vide for ‘honest, efficient and economical 
management, have never been given as 
serious consideration as has the provision 
calling for an adequate return on valua- 
tion. 

“We know that the perishable industry, 
and we believe all other industries, wish 
for the rail carriers a square deal and a 
fair earning on such properties as are 
needed for efficient transportation. The 
industries which use railroad service are 
not responsible for excesses in construc- 
tion, service and propaganda, nor for fail- 
ure to meet conditions of competition 
where they may be met. Industries that 
in an effort to meet and solve their own 
problems find it necessary to seek other 
means of transport because of excessive 
rail rates, cannot be blamed for depleted 
rail revenues. 

“After all, it is tonnage and not rates 
that brings prosperity to the railroads. 
Never was this more apparent than now 
when, with commodity prices below the 
standards of twenty years ago and rail 
freight rates on some commodities fifty 
per cent higher, certain commodities have 
practically ceased to move by rail. It is 
this stagnation of industry far more than 
competition, which has caused railroad dif- 
ficulties. 

“The industries which depend on rail- 
roads for transportation should and will 
join in a program to make all competition 
fair if the railroads will be fair with in- 
dustry. Some industries have found their 
existence dependent upon finding cheaper 
means of transport and these cannot be 
expected to assist in legislating cheaper 
transportation off the waterways and high- 
ways until rail rates and reason meet. 
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“We ask for reduction in expense by the 
elimination of duplications of service, by 
absorption of subsidiary companies that 
reduce rail revenues, that compensation of 
employees in all ranks be adjusted to pres- 
ent conditions and official personnel be re- 
duced to needs of efficient operation.” 

Those who desired to testify had asked 
for time totalling 30 working days but 
after arrangements had been made for 
consolidating certain testimony or shorten- 
ing it by filing exhibits this was reduced 
to about 18 days. Those who asked for 
time included representatives of the state 
commissions, livestock, grain, petroleum 
and products, cotton, lumber, coal and 
coke, agriculture, iron and steel, scrap 
metals, stone and roadway materials, ore, 
paper, chemicals, fertilizers, soap, furniture, 
and cement. 


Canadian Government Moderates 
Railway Bill 


Three important steps in connection with 
the legislation now before the House of 
Commons at Ottawa, implementing the 
findings of the Duff Commission on the 
railway problem and already passed by the 
Senate, were made known last week in 
the House by Premier R. B. Bennett and 
Hon. Robert J. Manion, Minister of Rail- 
ways. Near the end of a week of desul- 
tory debate and with part one of the bill 
passed the Prime Minister, in reply to a 
speech by Hon. W. R. Motherwell, former 
Minister of Agriculture and a prominent 
Liberal, announced that the Cabinet would 
carefully consider his suggestion that part 
three of the measure, which provides for 
the establishment of the Arbitral Tribunal, 
would be made effective only on proclama- 
tion. Earlier in the week Dr. Manion 
stated that in order to carry out promises 
made by the Ministry a clause would be 
added to the end of the bill doubly ensur- 
ing the people against any amalgamation 
of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian Na- 
tional, and another would be inserted pro- 
viding that neither road could abandon any 
of their mileage without the approval of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners. This 
latter move was to meet a strong fight put 
up by the Liberals who feared that with 
the wide powers to be given in the bill to 
the board of trustees who will displace the 
present board of directors of the Canadian 
National branch lines might be abandoned 
without any reference to the Government 
or to Parliament, and that people in re- 
mote parts of the country who have set- 
tled because of branch line construction 
might be left without any access to market 
and without any chance to air their griev- 
ances. 

A flare-up developed early last week 
when the Prime Minister became angered 
over the protracted speeches of Liberals 
in criticism of the bill and he charged that 
they were deliberately attempting to de- 
stroy the bill. Another feature of the 
week was a bitter attack on two occasions 
by Dr. Manion on an employee of the 
Liberal party engaged in sending out to 
the rural press political material. Dr. 
Manion charged that “lies” were being 
circulated, that a careful campaign to 


make the people believe that the present 
Government was trying to sabotage the 
C. N. R. was being waged under the aegis 
Then a lengthy 


of the Liberal party. 
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skirmish followed a motion of Major C. G. 
Power, Quebec City Liberal, to the effect 
that the salaries of the trustees should be 
voted annually in the estimates of the road. 

Late in the week the effect of the pool- 
ing of train services between Montreal and 
Toronto and Ottawa and Toronto was 
dealt with, Liberals expressing solicitude 
for the men thus thrown out of employ- 
ment. 


Lee Sees Co-ordinator as 
Emergency Expedient 
(Continued from page 637) 


tional routes between New England points 
and other destinations: Boston, Mass., to 
Chicago, 322 optional routes; Providence, 
R. I, to Chicago, 89 routes; Manchester, 
N. H., to Chicago, 157 routes; Augusta, 
Me., to Chicago, 147 routes; Portland, Me., 
to St. Louis, Mo., 1,307 routes. 

“Sound railroad consolidation,’ Mr. Lee 
concluded, “is undoubtedly the basic need 
of transportation today, but we must carry 
the principle of co-ordination still further. 
We must bring into the picture not only 
the railroads themselves, but also the trans- 
portation agencies which operate on our 
highways and waterways, and in the air, 
and the steamships on the Great Lakes and 
in the coastal and intercoastal trades as 
well. Some of these are to all intents and 
purposes unregulated, and the others in- 
inadequately so. All, should be brought 
under proper regulation, state and federal, 
in the interest of the public. 

“The character of the regulation must 
necessarily be based on the character of 
their respective services, but its object should 
be the same as that for which railroad 
regulation was originally undertaken, viz., 
to secure to the public reasonable and 
stable rates, and to prevent discrimination. 
Regulation of the railroads has been com- 
plicated and extended far beyond these pur- 
poses, and with injurious results. Its scope 
should now be reduced to what is necessary 
for the achievement of its original and 
proper purpose. 

“Certain forms of transportation service 
are today subsidized by the government. 
Beyond any question this is true of trans- 
portation on the artificial inland waterways 
and of commercial service on the highways. 
These subsidies should be abolished, in the 
case of the waterways by charging tolls, 
and in the case of the highways by adjust- 
ing all license fees of commercial vehicles 
in accordance with a sound and accurate 
determination of their share of highway 
costs, plus a proper contribution to the 
general tax fund. 

If we attain these two ends, 7. e., proper 
and non-discriminatory regulation of all 
forms of transport, and the elimination of 
waterway and highway subsidies, we 
should expect the following results: 

“Each form of transportation, being 
neither artificially encouraged by subsidies, 
nor artificially hampered or favored by 
governmental preferences as to regulation 
or otherwise, would naturally seek the field 
in which it can most effectively give the 
public the kind of service which the public 
wants, at the lowest cost. There would be 
little or no over-lapping of services, for 
without the influence of artificial aid of 
some kind, traffic would naturally seek the 
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TO ECONOMIZE- 
MODERNIZE 


Aside from its inability to meet the requirements of 
present day freight service, much of the older motive power 
now owned by the railroads is becoming too expensive to 
maintain when measured by the standards of economy now 
being established by modern locomotives. Recently built 
locomotives of high horsepower capacity are demonstrating 
their ability to run in freight service between 100,000 and 
150,000 miles, and in passenger service from 150,000 to 
200,000 miles between heavy class repairs. The mileage 
of much of the motive power from ten to twenty years old 


cannot be stretched to exceed 50,000 and 60,000 miles. 


The costliness of retaining obsolete motive power 
which jeopardizes the competitive position of the railroads 
thus becomes ever more apparent. 


Once the trend of traffic becomes definitely established 
in an upward direction, the need for more locomotives 
which can meet the tests established by modern motive 
power, will rapidly become acute. It is not too early to 
prepare to meet this situation now. 


American Locomotive Company 
New York N.Y. 


30 Church Street 
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most efficient agency and route for any 
given service. The various forms of serv- 
ice would then cease to be competitive with 
one another, and become supplementary to 
each other. Taken altogether, they would 
form a closely co-ordinated whole, giving 
to the public the best transportation and 
distribution system capable of being con- 
structed out of the means at hand. 

“The railroads, by reason of their su- 
perior efficiency in handling the heavier 
forms of transportation, which constitute 
the vast bulk of the nation’s traffic, would 
be the backbone of such a system. They 
would no longer be railroad companies, 
merely, but would become general trans- 
portation enterprises, authorized by law to 
enter any field of service, and actively en- 
gaging in transportation by highway and 
by inland waterway, by the Great Lakes, by 
the seas between our coast ports, and by 
airplane, That is the picture toward which 
the country should look forward as an 
ideal, and it is perfectly capable of prac- 
tical realization. 

It is also highly desirable that regula- 
tion and control of all forms of transporta- 
tion should be consolidated under a single 
branch of the government. We cannot 
reap the full benefits of a co-ordinated na- 
tional transportation system if responsi- 
bility for regulation is divided. I am, 
therefore, happy to note that President 
Roosevelt, through his advisers, is appar- 
ently preparing to move in this direction. 
It will be a salutary step.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THe War DeEparTMENT, office of chief 
engineer, Washington, D. C., will receive 
bids May 8 (Circular 33-29) for one 25- 
ton gas-electric locomotive and for six 
other smaller locomotives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe Witson Car Lines, Chicago, will 
construct fifty 40-ton refrigerator cars in 
its own shops, work to begin June 1. 


Tue Nationat Pouttry Car Company, 
308 West Washington street, Chicago, re- 
cently organized to engage in the trans- 
portation of live poultry, is inquiring for 
100 live poultry cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Erte has asked for prices on a 
year’s tie plate requirements. As reported 
in the Railway Age of April 15, this com- 
pany has ordered 24,549 tons of rails. 


Tue Artcuison, Topeka & Santa FE 
has ordered 350 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Wichita, Kan., from the Kansas 
City Structural Steel Company. 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAULT 
Ste. Marie has ordered 4,700 tons of tie 
plates, dividing the tonnage equally among 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, the Illinois 
Steel Company and the Inland Steel Co. 
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Supply Trade 


The Positive Rail Anchor Company, 
Chicago, has moved its sales office from 80 
East Jackson boulevard to 332 South 
Michigan avenue. 





C. C. Hay, secretary of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, New York, has been 
elected also a director, to fill a vacancy, 
and all other directors were re-elected. 


C. E. Graham, handling general rail- 
way supplies, has moved his office from 
370 Lexington avenue, to 61 Hudson street, 
New York City. 


The Chicago Railway Equipment 
Company, Chicago, has moved its general 
sales office from the Railway Exchange 
building to Suite 1907, McCormick build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Morrison Metalweld Process, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has moved its Chicago of- 
fice from its Chicago plant to the Great 
Northern building, 20 West Jackson boule- 
vard. 


The Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company on May 1, will move its Chi- 
cago district office from 1134 Straus build- 
ing to 1455 Railway Exchange building, 80 
East Jackson Boulevard. George H. 
Scott, manager, remains in charge. 


The American Fork & Hoe Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has appointed R. 
W. Jamison, with office at 1222 Mission 
street, San Francisco, Cal., as sales agent 
for its Railway Appliances division pro- 
ducts on the Pacific Coast. 


H. W. Croft, of New York, has been 
elected a director of the General Railway 
Signal Company to succeed John N. 
Beckley, deceased and Charles E. Mer- 
rill, of Merrill, Lynch & Company, has 
resigned as a director. 


George W. Neale has been appointed 
district representative of the Northern 
Equipment Company, Erie, Pa., for the 
State of Florida, with the exception of 
Jefferson county and the counties west 
thereof, with office at 504 East Fafayette 
street, Tampa, Fla. 


Charles Francis Adams, Secretary of 
the Navy in President Hoover’s cabinet, 
was elected a director of the General 
Electric Company at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders, at Schenectady, N. Y., 
on April 18. The other directors were re- 
elected. 


Permanent Concrete Products, Inc., 
manufacturers of armored concrete cross- 
ing slabs, cribbing and other precast re- 
inforced concrete products, Columbus, 
Ohio, has taken over the sale of these 
products which had _ previously been 
handled by the Prendergast Company, 
Marion, Ohio. James R. Smith, formerly 
associated with the Prendergast Company 
in the sale of these products, has become 
associated with Permanent Concrete Pro- 
ducts, Inc., as vice-president in charge of 
sales, with headquarters at Columbus. 


Mark R. Woodward, for the last 15 
years assistant chief engineer of the Lehigh 
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Portland Cement Company, at Allentown, 
Pa., has joined the cement equipment divis- 
ion of the Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
New York. Mr. Woodward is located in 
the Chicago office of the company, at 20 
North Wacker Drive. 


F. W. Magin, formerly executive vice- 
president in charge of the indystrial con- 
troller division at Milwaukee, Wis., was 
elected president of the Square D Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
at a meeting of the board of directors held 
March 15. T. J. Kauffman was elected 
chairman of the board. H. §. Morgan 
was elected _ secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Morgan was formerly a member of the 
board of directors and retains his position 
on the board. J. H. Pengilly of Los 
Angeles, L. W. Mercer, Vernon Brown 
and Carlton M. Higbie were elected 
vice-presidents. 


Herbert K. Williams has been ap- 
pointed assistant to president of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company, 
with office at New York. Mr. Williams 
was born in Orange, N. J., in 1888. Im- 
mediately following his graduation from 
the Orange High School in 1905, he entered 
the employ of the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Company as a clerk in the office 
of the mechanical engineer. After six 
years of service in the engineering and ex- 
ecutive departments of the company and at 





Herbert K. Williams 


the time the axle lighting system for rail- 
Way passenger equipment cars was just 
coming into prominence, Mr. Williams was 
transferred to the factory where he spent a 
large part of his time in the laboratory in 
a general study of the theory and design of 
axle lighting equipment. In 1916 he was 
assigned to the New York sales district as 
representative. In 1918 the export business 
of the company was consolidated in a de- 
partment over which Mr. Williams was 
placed in charge, although at the same time 
he continued his connection with the New 
York sales district. In 1926 Mr. Williams 
was appointed sales engineer. In 1928 he 
was made manager of the equipment de- 
partment in charge of sales, which position 
he held up to the time of his present ap- 
pointment. 


R. E. Hellmund, who has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. is the first 
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‘Lower Costs 











Locomotive Nerviceability’ 


CS Bushings made of HUNT- 
SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON 
meet the steady pace of heavy going de- 
mands. 


They are a factor in promoting efficient 
locomotive operation, reducing lost time 
and lowering maintenance costs. 


Records show many thousands of installa- 
tions have been in service for years. Such 
performance proves that the investment 


in HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN 


IRON is most economical. 











trade atl 
Res: si ui! ning’. ngs j 
cxiat cunt, koe HuNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 
. st ote Busting - J. G. Platt. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. W.Ellet, Vice- President 
a ing 
packine,. .gs 
Vayalve ber shoes Office & Works 
Cross Linet aes 383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 
gnoes -~ Woaushines Canadian Repr tative: Joseph Robb & i = seen St., Montreal, P. Q. 
: 0 Export Agent for Latin America: 
eet ished For International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
i 
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Westinghouse executive to hold this office 
since the death of B. G. Lamme in 1924. 
Born in Gotha, Germany, Mr. Hellmund 
was graduated from Ilmenan University, 
following which he worked three years, 
and then continued his studies in Charlot- 
tenburg University. He was graduated 
from that school in 1899 with the degree 
of electrical engineer. After graduation 
he began his career as a designer of elec- 
trical machinery in a large manufacturing 
concern in Germany, and later performed 





R. £. Hellmund 


laboratory work and designed switchboards 


for other concerns. In 1904 he came to 
the United States and was associated with 
William Stanley at Great Barrington, 
Mass., on the development of self-com- 
pounding alternators. Later he designed 
induction motors for the Western Electric 
Company. In 1907 he joined the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
first engaging in work of the general engi- 
neering department and later being placed 
in charge of all design of direct current 
and ‘alternating current railway motors. 
In 1917, Westinghouse officials gave him 
miscellaneous consulting duties in which 
he continued until 1921 when he was ap- 
pointed engineer supervisor of develop- 
ment. In 1926 he became chief electrical 
engineer, which position he has held until 
his present appointment. 


H. W. Cope, assistant director of en- 
gineering of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been appointed assistant to 
the vice-president, in which position he will 
direct the co-ordination of certain head- 
quarters engineering departments and dis- 
trict office engineers. Mr. Cope was born 
at North Vernon, Ind., and was graduated 
from Franklin College and Purdue Uni- 
versity. Immediately after receiving his 
degree in electrical engineering, in 1898, he 
entered the Westinghouse organization. 
After serving in the testing department, he 
worked in the engineering division and 
later was appointed manager of the alter- 
nating current department. In 1909 he was 
appointed assistant to the manager of the 
industrial department and in 1914 became 
director of exhibits for the Westinghouse 
Company at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Mr. 
Cope returned to East Pittsburgh, in 1916 
as assistant to the manager of engineering 
and since 1920 served as assistant director 
of engineering. 


RAILWAY AGE 


OBITUARY 


John Newton Beckley, chairman of 
the board and executive committee of the 
General Railway Signal Company and 
president of the Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo, who died on April 19 at his home 
in Rochester, N. Y., after a week’s illness 
of pneumonia, was born on December 30, 
1848, at Clarendon, N. Y. He received his 
education at Brockport Collegiate Institute 
and at Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. 
After being graduated from the latter he 
spent two years at Genesee College, now 
Syracuse University. Upon leaving col- 
lege he taught school in Minnesota, and 
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* Deficit. 


then began his career as a lawyer at Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., being admitted to practice 
in June 1875. From 1880 to 1886 he served 
as corporation counsel of the City of 
Rochester, and then as a member of the 
law firm of Bacon, Briggs, Beckley & 
Bissell. In 1890 he became president of 
the Rochester Railway Company, which he 
reorganized and continued as president of 
the company until 1900. He organized a 
construction company to build the Toronto, 





John Newton Beckley 


Hamilton & Buffalo and was president of 
the company until his death. His first 
important position in the signaling field 
was as chief executive of the Pneumatic 
Signal Company which built a plant at 
Rochester, N. Y., and absorbed the Stand- 
ard Signal Company formerly at Rah- 
way, N. J., and then at Troy, N. Y. In 
1904 the Pneumatic Signal Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., and the Taylor Signal 
Company of Buffalo, were consolidated 
in the General Railway Signal Company, 
of which Mr. Beckley became chairman of 
the board and the executive committee, 
which position he held until his death. 
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AtcHison, TorpeEKA & Santa Fr— 
Abandonment—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon a line from 
McConnico, Ariz., to Chloride, 23.41 miles. 


BattrmorE & Ount10.—Preliminary Re- 
port.—The preliminary report of this com- 
pany for 1932 shows net deficit after inter- 
est and other charges of $6,334,978, as 
compared with net income of $3,427,662 in 
1931. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow: 


Increase or 


1932 1931 Decrease 

--. $125,882,823 $172,753,429 —$46,870,606 
is 10,317,522 15,266,061 —4,948 539 
ae 22,157,472 35,522,657 ~13,365,185 
Scioce 46,343,123 64,927,748 —18,584,625 
bas 91,654,935 132,104,525 —40,449,590 
72.81 76.47 -3.66 

— 34,227,888 40,648,904 —6,421,016 
=e 8,905,018 9,255,700 —350,682 
—_ 3,349,472 3,640,806 —291,334 
Gale 21,973,398 27,752,398 -5,779,000 
7? 6,578,829 9,489,699 —2,910,870 
mihi. 28,552,227 37,242,097 —8,689,870 
ces 34,887,205 33,814,435 +1,072,770 
Riise *6,334,978 3,427 662 —9,762,640 


CENTRAL OF GrorGciA.—Annual Report— 
The 1932 annual report of this company 
shows net deficit after interest and other 
charges of $3,341,676, as compared with 
net deficit of $591,737 in 1931. Selected 
items from the Income Statement follow: 




















Increase 
1932 1931 or Decrease 
Average 
Mileage i 
Operated 1,944.65 1,944.40 +.25 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $11,547,648 $17,076,488 -$5,528,839 
Maintenance , 
of way 1,427,497 »7 98,313 ),817 
Maintenance 
of equipment 2,290,480 3,015,092 —7 24,612 
Transportation 5,156,746 7,378,760 2 222,01: 
Tora. 
OPERATING 7 
EXPENSES 10,422,516 13,981,681 559.164 
Operating ratio 90.26 81.88 8.38 
Net ReEvE- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 3,125,132 94,807 —1,969,6/ 
Railway tax ot 
accruals 1,152,238 342,074 189,836 
Railway operat- e 
ing income *32,597 1,745,957 1,778,999 
Joint facility ’ 
rents 142,443 49,419 6,976 
Net RAILway 
OPERATING ae 
INCOME *271,874 1,581,563  -1,853,43/ 
Non-operating Seay 
income 626,673 1,424,227 797,99 
Gross INcoME 354,799 3,005,790 -2,650,991 
Rent for 
leased roads 343,597 343,603 6 
Interest on ; : a 
funded debt 3,004,679 2,938,256 66,423 
Totat Depuc- 
TIONS FROM a 
cor 98,948 


Gross INCOME 3,696,475 3,597,527 














Ml 22 Ta 19.939 
Net Dericit 3,341,676 49," 


* Deficit. 

Boston & Matne—New Directors—At 
a meeting of the board of directors 0! 

© ; Ss 2 ooer 
this company held on April 25, Roget 
Amory, trustee of the Weld and othet 
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No major repairs...no replacements 





@ The locomotive pictured above was built in 1931 
at Schenectady for a leading Ea tern railroad by the 
American Locomotive Company. 


NE HUNDRED and twenty thou- 
QO sand miles...almost 5 times 
around the world...120 runs 
between Chicago and New York! 

Mile upon mile of continuous 
pounding. Mile upon mile of 
sway and stress. Mile upon mile 
where metal is required to re- 
sist fatigue, shock and high 
temperatures. 

Then the railroad gave this 
locomotive a 100% inspection. 
Found all parts in excellent con- 
dition, Found no major repairs 
needed, no replacements re- 
quired. A tribute to the builder, 
the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, and to the producers of 
the materials used. 

Many of the vital parts of this 


THESE VITAL PARTS 


Boiler Shell — Made from low 
carbon Nickel Steel plates, there- 
by increasing the strength with- 
out increase in weight. This steel 
is also resistant to aging em- 
brittlement at boiler operating 
temperatures. 


Firebox Staybolis—Made from 
“Agathon nickel iron” (Republic 
Steel Corp.) ,containing2% nickel 
and under .10% carbon. This ma- 
terial, case-hardened, provides a 
* wear resistant surface with an 





MADE OF 


NICKEL ALLOY STEELS: 


extremely tough, shock-resisting 
core. 


Timken Roller Bearings—Roll- 
ers and races of Nickel Alloy 
Steels for strengh with toughness, 
and resistance to wear and shock. 


Superheater Parts—Pipe wash- 
ers and unit clamp bolts made 
of Nickel-chromium steel, giving 
greater stability under high pres- 
sures and temperatures, and also 
increased strength. 





17b 


THE WORL 


locomotive were rolled or forged 
from Nickel Alloy Steels. The 
American Locomotive Company, 
as well as other well-known 
locomotive builders, use Nickel 
Alloy Steels to obtain greater 
strength with toughness, 
and resistance to shock and 
fatigue. We have compiled 





data on the uses of Nickel Alloy 
Steels in railway operations. We 
would like to send you the lat- 
est and most authoritative in- 
formation. Also, our engineers 
are always glad to advise you in 
the selection of the proper 
Nickel Alloy Steels to meet 


your requirements. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Miners, refiners and rollers of Nickel. Sole producers of Mone! Metal. 
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estates of Boston and Westwood, Mass., 
and James Garfield, lawyer of Boston and 
Cambridge, were elected directors succeed- 
ing Walter C. Baylies of Taunton and 
Roger Pierce of Milton, resigned. 


Cuicaco, MirwavuKEE, St. Pau & Pa- 
ciric—Annual Report—The 1932 annual 
report of this company shows net deficit 
after interest and other charges of $23,- 
269,678, an increase of $9,456,919 over the 
1931 figure. Selected items from the In- 
come Statement follow: 


Increase or 
1932 Decrease 

Railway Operating Reve- 
GONE. ceccees iunens $84,900,833 —$26,522,939 


Maintenance of way.. 13,446,229 -3,594,922 
Maintenance of equip- 

CD  iecunsesoures 18,683,044 -3,072,032 
Transportation ...... 33,545,311 —9,620,589 


Total Operating Expenses 72,078,118 -—17,191,327 
Operating ratio ...... 84. +3.78 
Net Revenue from Oper- 


BE setavenenues 12,822,714 -9,331,611 

Railway tax accruals. 7,921,000 —802,000 
Railway operating  in- 

GE . c.aceneudevces 4 866,813 —8,544,191 
Equipment rents—Dr. 2,767,639 +301,453 
Joint facility rents — 

| re ere re 2,617,291 +6,879 
Net Railway Operating 

eee 518,116 -8,852,522 

Non-operating income. 1,519,130 —565,896 
Gross Income ......... 1,001,014 -9,418,419 
mt for leased roads. 1,113,979 +6,466 
Total Deductions from 
Gross Income ..... 1,288,956 +60,040 
Se EE acco veeeun’ 23,269,678  +9,456,919 
* Deficit. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric—An- 
nual Report-The 1932 annual report of 
this company and its subsidiary lines shows 
net deficit after interest and other charges 
of $9,956,801, compared with net deficit of 
$386,545 in 1931. Selected items from the 
Income Statement follow : 











Increase 

1932 1931 or Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 8,340.38 8,282.50 +57.86 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $70,780,027 $99,069,563 -—$28,289,537 
Maintenance 
of way 6,730,416 10,987,985 -4,257,569 
Maintenance 
of equipment 13,821,332 17,717,462 —3,896,130 
Transportat’n 28,802,295 37,553,757 —8,751,462 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 56,341,423 74,526.868 -18,185,445 
Operating ratio 79.60 75.23 +4.37 
Net Reve- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 14,438,604 24,542,695 -10,104,091 
Railway tax 
accruals 5,890,000 6,530,000 —640,000 
Railway operat- 
ing income 8,525,472 17,988,880 -—9,463,408 
Equipment 
rents, Dr. 3,303,035 3,871,993 —568,958 
Joint facility ‘ 
rents, Dr. 1,174,208 1,192,881 ~—18,673 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 4,048,229 12,924,007. -8,875,777 
Non-operat- 
ing income 507,769 1,068,318 —560,548 
Gross 
INCOME 4,555,999 13,992,325 ~9,436,326 
Rent for 
leased roads 155,286 155,289 -3 
Net Dericit 9,956,801 386,545  +9,570,256 





Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LovuIsvILLE.— 
Notes.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $233,000 of promissory notes to pro- 
cure part of the funds necessary to pay 
maturing interest. The company has been 
authorized to procure the authentication 
and delivery of $177,000 of its first and 


RAILWAY AGE 


general mortgage series B bonds to be 
pledged as collateral security for short 
term notes. 


Eureka-Nevapa—R. F. C. Loan De- 
nied—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied approval of 
this company’s application for a loan of 
$10,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. On July 1, 1932, it had ap- 
proved a loan of $6,000 for rehabilitation 
purposes but because of the delay other 
funds were used for that purpose and the 
loan was not made. Upon the supple- 
mental application the division was unable 
to find that the loan would be adequately 
secured. 


FonpA, JOHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE.— 
Reorganization —This company has filed in 
the federal district court a petition stating 
that it is unable to meet maturing indebted- 
ness and that it desires to effect a plan of 
reorganization. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has forwarded to the court 
the following additions to its panel of 
standing trustees: J. Ledlie Hees, of 
Gloversville, N. Y., president of the com- 
pany; Paul S. Andrews, of Syracuse, 
N. Y.; and Charles G. Blakeslee, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and D. M. Cosgrove, of 
Watertown, N. Y. The court appointed 
Mr Hees trustee and he has addressed a 
letter to the commission asking that the 
salary be fixed at least $15,000 a year, stat- 
ing that for several years prior to 1931 his 
salary as president was $15,000 and that it 
has been voluntarily reduced to $10,800 
but that it ought to be restored in view 
of the fact that he was required to give a 
bond for $50,000 and that the duties would 
require his entire time. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment of Operation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to abandon operation under trackage 
rights over the Ann Arbor between 
Owosso Junction, Mich., and Ashley, 20.5 
miles. 


Great NortTHERN.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority for the 
authentication and delivery of $48,000,000 
of general mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
to be used in part as collateral for a loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to meet cash requirements to July 1. 
The remainder is to be held in the treasury 
for later use as collateral for other loans. 


Great NortHern.—R. F. C. Loan.—This 
company has applied to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a loan of $6,000,- 
000 to assist it in meeting bond interest 
amounting to $8,824,428 due June 30. The 
application stated that the company had 
expected to obtain the amount from bank 
loans but that recent developments in the 
banking situation had made it impossible. 


Gutr & SuHip IsLanp.—A bandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its branch line from Columbia, 
Miss., to Maxie, 48 miles. 


Ittinois CENTRAL—New Director—R. 
E. Connolly, treasurer of the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at New York, 
has been elected a director of the company 
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for one year to fill out the unexpired term 
of Robert S. Lovett, deceased. 


Jerrerson & NorTHWESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company, which last year ap- 
plied unsuccessfully for a loan of $40,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to abandon 
its line from Lindon Junction, Tex., to 
Naples, 29 miles. 


La Crosse & SOUTHEASTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon operation of its entire line of rail- 
road extending from La Crosse, Wis., to 
Viroqua, 42.6 miles, including 1.8 miles of 
trackage rights over the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. Outright abandonment is 
authorized of that part of the line between 
South Junction and Chaseburg, 16.8 miles, 
and between Westby and a point 1.7 miles 
north of Viroqua, 6 miles. Those parts 
of the line between Chaseburg and Westby 
and between a point 1.7 miles north of 
Viroqua and the end of the line at Viroqua, 
a total of 18.2 miles, have been sold to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
which will operate them. The abandoned 
segments of line are paralleled by other 
railways so no communities will lose serv- 
ice by the action. 


LovuIsIANA SOUTHERN.—R. F. C. Loan. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied approval of this 
company’s application for a loan of $40,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 


LovuisvitteE & NASHVILLE—Annual Re- 
port——The 1932 annual report of this com- 
pany shows net deficit after interest and 
other charges of $2,108,875 as compared 
with net income of $1,039,946 in 1931. Se- 
lected items from the Income Statement 
follow: 


























Increase 

1932 1931 or Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING cis 
REVENUES $63,920,024 $87,019,791 —$23,099,767 
Tora. 
OFERATING 
EXPENSES 51,614,492 72,384,608 —20,770,116 
Operating ratio 80.75 83.18 -2.43 
Net REvE- 
NUE FROM ‘ 
Operations 12,305,532 14,635,183 —2,329,651 
Railway tax Stee 
accruals 4,508,867 5,485,518 —976,651 
Railway operat- mare 
ing income 7,775,484 9,129,066  —1,353,582 
Equipment xs 
rents, net Cr. 1,129,989 1,052,536 +77,453 
Joint facility 3 
rents, net Dr. 627,383 662,278 34,895 
Net RaILway 
OPERATING - 
INCOME 8,278,090 9,519,324 1,241,234 
Non-operat- ee 
ing income 2,984,176 4,020,071  —1,035,899 
Gross 7 
INCOME 10,759,661 13,149,137 —2,389.4/6 
Rent for a 
leased roads 296,223 308,432 12,20 
Interest on aoe 
funded debt 10,355,864 10,428,303 72.43 
Tota Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross id eee 
INCOME 12,868,536 12,109,191 $759,349 





Net Income *2,108,875 1,039,946 —3,148,821 





* Deficit ’ : 
(Continued on page 653) 
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Reports 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Thirty-Sixth Annual Report—Year Ended December 31, 1932 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION PaciFic RAILROAD COMPANY: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report of the 
operations and affairs of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
for the calendar year ended December 31, 1932, including the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, whose entire capital 
stock is owned by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, whose 
entire capital stock (except fifteen qualifying shares held by 
Directors) is owned by the Oregon Short Line Railroad Com- 
pany, and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company, whose 
entire capital stock is owned, one half each, by the Union Pacific 


Railroad Company and the Oregon Short Line Railroad Com- 
pany. For convenience, the four companies are designated by the 
term “Union Paciric SysTEM.” 


INCOME 


The operated mileage at close of year and income for the 
calendar year 1932, compared with 1931, after exclud‘ng all off- 
setting accounts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Co., Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co., and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co., were as 








Operated Mileage at Close of Year 
Miles of road 
Miles of additional main track 
Miles of yard tracks and sidings 


Total Mileage Operated 


Transportation Operations 


Operating revenues 
Operating expenses 


Revenues over expenses 
Taxes . 
Uncollectible railway revenues 


Railway be oa ry Income , Pe 
Rents from use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities 


Hire of equipment—debit balance . see 
Rents for use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities 


Net Income from Transportation Operations 


Income from Investments and Sources Other than 
Transportation Operations 


Dividends on stocks owned 

Interest on bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates owned 
Interest on loans and open accounts—balance 

Rents from lease of road 

Miscellaneous rents 

Miscellaneous income 


Fixed and Other Charges 
Interest on funded debt 
Miscellaneous rents 
Miscellaneous charges 


DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 


Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Company: 
Preferred stock: 
2 per cent paid April 1, 1932 $1,990,862.00 
2 =per cent paid October 1, 1932 1,990,862.00 


Common stock: 
2% per cent paid April 1, 1932 
1% per cent paid July 1, 1932 
1% per cent paid October 1, 1932 
1% per cent payable January 3, 1933 


$5,557,275.00 
3,334,365.00 
3,334,365.00 
3,334,365.00 


Total Dividends 
Balance, Transferred to Profit and Loss 


* Debit. 


follows: 
Calendar Year 
1932 


9,817.48 
1,542.32 
4,181.82 


Calendar Year 
1931 


9,841.09 
1,562.95 
4,159.55 





15,541.62 


$114,812,397.13 
78,983,117.63 


$35,829,279.50 
10,591,036.98 
13,746.64 


$25,224,495.88 
1,645,616.89 


15,563.59 


$154,568,410.60 
109,951,393.82 


$44,617,016.78 
12,181,907.71 
14,073.14 


$32,421,035.93 
1,692,860.26 





$26,870,112.77 


$34,113,896.19 





$6,657,309.60 
2,200,266.19 


$8,857,575.79 
$18,012,536.98 


$7,285,718.10 
2,125,746.91 


INCREASE 





$9,411,465.01 
$24,702,431.18 





$11,960,556.59 
5,538,529.71 
221,367.01 
120,306.25 
553,611.68 
41,367.97 


$10,823,023.20 
5,837,941.45 
175,666.72 
120,035.92 
580,766.83 
134,598.51 





$18,435,739.21 


$17,672,032.63 





$36,448,276.19 


$42,374,463.81 





$15,012,021.43 
11,920.48 
789,445.80 


$15,136,201.82 
14,674.59 
1,166,275.32 





$15,813,387.71 





$16,317,151.73 





$20,634,888.48 


$26,057,312.08 





$3,981,724.00 


15,560,370.00 





$3,981,724.00 


22,229,100.00 





$19,542,094.00 


$26,210,824.00 





$1,092,794.48 


*$153,511.92 


$1,246,306.40 


$39,756,013.47 
30,968,276.1° 


$8,787.737.28 
1,590,870.73 
326.50 
$7,196,540.05 
47,243.37 


$7,243,783.42 
$628,408.50 
$553,889.22 


$6,689,894.20 


"$299,411.74 


$503,764.02 


$5,422,423.60 


$6,668,730.00 


$6,668,730.00 








The increase in dividends on stocks owned of $1,137,533.39 
was due principally to increase of $4,747,423.14 in dividends on 
stock of the Pacific Fruit Express Company, partially offset 
by decrease of $3,609,889.75 in dividends on stocks of companies 
other than affiliated companies. The increased dividend from the 
Pacific Fruit Express Company was substantially all paid out 


of surplus resulting from earnings of that company for prior 
years, and this payment reduced the amount of that company’s 
deposit with the Union Pacific and accounts for decrease in the 
item “Nonnegotiable Debt to Affiliated Companies” in the gen- 
eral balance sheet. 

The decrease in miscellaneous charges was chiefly in connection 
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General Balance Sheet—Asssets 


(Excluding all offsetting securities and accounts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co., 


Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., 


Investments: 
ey SU NEE onda cca re ccen ve gaweeReee neeeee es eeeteees 

Less: 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund..........+++.+.. 
Appropriations from income and surplus prior to July 1, 1907, 
SE GP GE GOUUNEE bbiwivscecedvenveereaderesseeb ee deees 
MEE ‘aihipikced onud see me ceeess te ceuewnoueaeuaeawewes as 
Fens DUCED Be CHORE CE CINE o's. 00 ccc ctccstccesewstienseee. 


704. DEPOSITS IN LIEU OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY SOLD 
TOs, DASMCTESAMEOUS TUTHCHE TRODTEET oc cecccccccccceseerecececoses e 


ME Sit wen awa cetiadan nee eae ed CRs Ceee haan’ Mae aiaeas 


706. Investments in affiliated companies: 
Sika sas dase when eek a te heeded be Wes ease ee veceed ees 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates seer alas cee esate aaa 
BO ere oe OO ee ee er eens 


ML. ~ustévieedéehendheaeeeneeunt teknsndaemeweagumrekeas e 


707. Investments in other companies: 
DL icc cthud cgints ¢eee eek oes CaaReaeO KeNseeoesmaeae ean 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates a Sees 


MEE <6.004040eusedine seed cedkweduneeteeedeuienvertmenes 
Unitep States GOVERNMENT BONDS AND NOTES .......-.eeeeeeees 
ee IS ov v.nc enh ewalaw c06e eee OES ies 6680s) 8a dere 


ee ED <n. Gakedie siewsieis ewes kee vesaeeerss 


Current Assets: 


708. Casu 
es AO ER oo ede c.he-ww eet palaeeqnaqsea were eube 
rr rr Cs cn ch ena ne eseeedn ner cheteedeear eee 
a ia ald edb Dab aos ek eae ae eukeew ee 
Es ne acne eG eee a eeaeee Rie EeeReR es 
713. TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES RECEIVABLE .....2---eeeeeeeees 
714. NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE FROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS...........- 
715. MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
a ao ra wp eh Gia waa ep Wri Me le aie eee eine 
717. INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS RECEIVABLE .......ccccccccccccccccccccce 
LET LAS eye eC EO EE eee ey Cer 
719. OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad & capital stock applicable to pay- 
ment of extra dividend of 19 
DES REED 6-00 cide be ewede Hoes Orn ceneeeeensceeewe aes 





ee Ee ED Bi dk euce de uee ee eee eee 


Deferred Assets: 


ee ee POE os... Wai wh oe bbwieeecewes sate see ee eee « 
722. OTHER DEFERRED ASSETS: 
Land contracts, a8 per CONTA .......ccc cee cecsecceccecccsccens 
gi ee RA CESARE ELGAR EAT 


ee IE NS 5 awh cesar on bind et Naianc ae ewnneses 


Unadjusted Debits: 
723. RENTS AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE.......--0-ee-- 
a. SE Ne I ED og nc ccdcnenctanvesstcerscnetastawrenere 


"9 


Fae< WOE CHARTONTED TUNED oo cc ei ccc sctdeceecdeessucnssnseesenes 
ee ED SUID. pc ddd aeiacceees er anseesenees 
SE TEE: xi cnusduatiweennes esau waeamendeeeees 


December 31, 
1932 


$924,863,535.33 


December 31, 
1931 


$925,569,583.78 





$23,823,091.13 
13,310,236.52 


$23,823,091.13 
13,310,236.52 
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INCREASE 





$37,133,327.65 


$37,133,327.65 





$887,730,207.68 





$888,436,256.13 





$465,514.80 
2,547,624.66 


$455,710.62 
2,348,282.11 


$9,804.18 
199,342.55 


Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., Oregon- 
and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co.) 


DECREASE 


$706,048.45 











$3,013,139.46 





$2,803,992.73 


$209,146.73 





22,522,147.03 
17,914,593.79 
22,116,923.15 


$22,611,361.53 
19,388,316.94 
19,079,087.60 


$3,037,835.55 


$89,214.50 
1,473,723.15 





$62,553,663.97 


$61,078,766.07 


$1,474,897.90 





$84,688, 169.36 
75,534,487.13 


_ $160,222,656. 49 





$90,843,611.73 
78,471,139.11 


$169,314,750.84 








$23 982, 664. 88 


$26,982,664.88 


$6,155,442.37 
2,936,651.98 


$9,092,094.35 
$3,000,000.00 





$189, 921.91 


$181,618.00 





$1,137, 692, 254.39 


$1,148,798,048.65 


$11,1 105, 794. 26 





$20,744,968.32 
65,404.54 
63,125.13 
18,249.40 
2,467 ,060.89 
747,818.71 
3,407,570.40 
13,734,688.32 
1,493,300.31 
165,923.48 


118,930.20 
8,273.14 


$12,181,489.32 
4,750,000.00 


832, 426.23 
3,947,673.53 
15,849,039.11 
1,583,609.15 


65,404.54 
5,385.90 
3,935.23 





__ $43,035, 312.84 





$60,676.01 


2,97900. 
2.632,800.85 


~ $2.696,455.86 





$2,877.92 
890,074.76 
1,695,352.29 





531,010.09 
84,607.52 
540,103.13 
2,114,350.79 
90,308.84 





178,237.12 1! 12°313.64 
119,642.20 ....... eee 712.00 
—— 5,568.40 
$42,526,082.58 $509,230.26 ........ sata 
Wet4aSS sk ktwediicas $11,466.94 
2,343.24 See = hee Oaawoxe’ 
2,521,070.59 111,730.26  .....22202! 
$2.595,556.78 $100,899.08  .........- sate 
$4,333.79 ecccecece. $1,455.87 
921,768.80 ........... 31,694.04 


1,842,514.88 





'$2,588,304.97 
$1,186,012,328.06 





$2,768,617.47 


$1,196, 688, 305.48 


147,162.59 
$180,312.50 
$10,675,977.42 








with operation of highway motor coach service by affiliated com- 
panies. 

The decrease of $39,756,013.47 or 25.7% in “Operating Rev- 
enues” was due to a decrease in all traffic attributable to the 
further decline in business activities of all kinds. 

There was a decrease of 24.4 per cent in net ton-miles of 
commercial freight carried, but the average revenue per ton- 
mile was approximately the same as last year. The percentage 
decrease in tonnage of carload freight handled in each general 
commodity group was: 


Products of agriculture ...........0.5- 20.07 
Animals and products ................. 12.06 
I NS cnc ve wcic as cence ean 23.35 
Pivedeetes GF FOGESS « ..02n ccccc ccc cccce 47.37 
Manufactures and miscellaneous ....... 26.96 


Tonnage of less than carload freight handled decreased 35.57 
per cent. 
There was a decrease of 29.7 per cent in revenue passenvers 


carried one mile, and of 8.1 per cent in average revenue per pas- 
senger mile, the latter resulting from reduced excursion and 
party rates made to encourage passenger travel. 

The increase of $262,852.98 or 65.2% in “Other Train Rev- 
enue” was due to the combination rail-truck service under con- 
tract with Union Pacific Stages, Inc. (referred to in last year’s 
report) being in operation for the full year 1932 but only for 
a part of the previous year. 

The decrease of $30,968,276.19 or 28.2% in “Operating Ex- 
penses” was due principally to a decrease of 11.1 per cent in 
freight-train miles by reason of the smaller volume of freight 
traffic, and to decreases of 17.6 per cent and 10.1 per_cent, 
respectively, in passenger- -train and rail motor-car miles effected 
by consolidating several main line through passenger trains 
between certain intermediate points and by discontinuing many 
other passenger trains and rail motor cars which could not be 
operated profitably, with a consequent reduction in transportation 
expenses, the lesser use of roadway and track and of equip- 
ment occasioned by the decreases in train mileage making possible 
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General Balance Sheet—Liabilities 


(Excluding all offsetting securities and accounts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co.) 


751. Capital Stock: 


NINN MINES foie. w'c}.cic'a: 6) snaeve, ais S:aim.o pre (ede carat Mela voreiolnemoaciaiewiareteaw . 
IE CHOI 55 nob 6 0) dissdrovc- 0 ara 6 Reale & Gra. he aw eee mae eercaes a 


ACRE, EON 0.4.6.4 .0'g 40-04 dew eeniavumnwaaacemesaere eee 
755. Funded Debt 


Current Liabilities: 

759. TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES PAYABLE ........ccccescsccceses 
760. AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE .o.0.00cccescccccecccepeccece 
76%. BEIGERELANRGUS ACCOGNTE PAVABEE. o.o.05:65c0:0 6600s ecwscesieesenccees 

762. INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 
Companies matured, tit. set presented ic icc cccéivccicccccspesecceses 
Coupons and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo...... 

763. DivIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
ee DS A ne ee 
Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, pay- 
able to stockholders of record March 2, 1914, unpaid.......... 
Dividend on common stock payable third proximo............... 
ea Ue Sr eer oe 
766, TRMASUUED TRTERET AOCHIED occ < cccccicesccseewbeseeseecesiecece 
F0F RTD WRITS  ROCRUGG oie. 6icc cise cee eeeeweseete neneeswe es 
TOE. GNM SUES BUADTETOUNE: oo o.oo 6 06.06 e066. 66 oss S Dee eeels es 


Oe ES io reraccin eo nie cist en XS loon Greces sreieree 


Deferred Liabilities: 
pe ee 
Principal of deferred payments on land contracts, as per contra 
Comracts fer PULCHENE OF TER] CRTRUES 6 o.06.00.00002 cess vores snes 
IS II 65.55 saan Sonar saan ene win eyo Ste OIE Ie ae sod 
TEE BD CRS AV SEE 0k 0060S 6 TENE RG HOR CESIT ENR INSSS 


NEE. THRO DANES. ick o 5K Sorericas bine ns wreevewsews 


Unadjusted Credits: 
773. INSURANCE RESERVE! 

i NIN Oa cisco zip oar ee -eie- were gueio se ewe nee 
ee ae er 
778. OTHER UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 

I oo igre cece ie-ate 10 is seve a Wiwrere: © ars Mblarere w/ aie 

I SII io. Face bitata wate inca pine eee mare wintecenietataubateds 


ORT IMD. NIN io esos eink wi wiestndeeieewsesios 


I, =. vc Cah care gree arec oearatateaecslatete Si carwie ; 


Surplus: 
APPROPRIATED FOR ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS..........-0e0eeee0: 
RESERVED FOR DEPRECIATION OF SECURITIES........ececceccscseceecs 
FUNDED DEBT RETIRED THROUGH INCOME AND SURPLUS..........0--- 
IN I NEE Sion hic cc eratesionneinsibie diosa eeae~neoenenes 


Daten DORNER GUAGE oss osiccscdae ceesdvdeweesc dence 
FER. DOOR GH Tee TNOE oan sc 5i8 ink a eee sicinenac cic seiess 
OE ORI iin 4:05 .4/65 se ble tins oF OMS ae eee Walenice a bce 


As this consolidated balance sheet excludes all intercompany items, secur- 
ities of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company owned by other 
System companies are not included. The difference between the par 
and face value of such securities as carried on the books of the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake (less unextinguished discount on the bonds and dis- 
count charged to Profit and Loss but added back in consolidating the 
accounts) and the amounts at which the securities are carried on the 
hooks of the owning System companies is set up here to balance ...... 


MINN NINN og ou Uiucn oo19 hse ecg oS sie etaraene io elemeenes 


December 31, December 31, 
1932 1931 












































INCREAS! DECREASE 
$222,292,500.00 $222,292,500.00 . ee eee eee 
99,543,100.00 gg ~~ ill eae eae 
$321,835,600.00 $321,835,600.00  .... see 
355.421,710.00 357,659,725.00 ........... $2,238,015.0¢ 
$677, 257,310. 00 $679,495,325.00  .. see eee $2,238,015.00 
$1,257,596.11 $939,357.39 +$318,23 eee 
$18,473,731.94 *$22,738,011.17 sess see, $4,264,279.23 
$1,238,199.75 $1,508,369-33 9 ..eececeess $270,169.58 
5:188,517.66 jaaneseOCtiw#... 1.417,602.06 
156,748.98 133,774.35 SOG ONEES icc sausevnes 
102,755.29 92,548.54 10,206.75 icicle ae 
4,516.715.40 4,516,702.50 12.90 eal 
129,803.50 ne 5,762.50 
128,111.81 128,838.92... . eee 727.11 
3,334,365.00 5,557,275.00 ........... 2,222,910.00 
24,300.00 Ee = sg. sca ne es 1,025.00 
1,478,982.69 .enmeei60OCli#«s«we 247397.72 
597,264.56 ~~ ot Gl ea aa niin 9°185.96 
80,752.27 5 late 844.90 
$16,976,516.91 $20,895,947.46 wee ees eee $3,919,430.55 
$2,979.00 $2,343.24 $635.76 
1,660,000.00 ME ee”) =| ee 
7'815,330.01 7:942.725.36 ........... $127,395.35 
5,308,520.65 oo “Gl aeapretataaaaie 1.083°957.71 
$14, 786, 829.66 $15,997, cae. $1,210,717.30 
$5,373,361.27 $4,847,793.78 $525,567.49 
91,790,058.63 85,479,968.95 6,310,089.68 
1,331,095.61 828,033.09 503,062.52 . 
15316,567.31 SSEROEBS -knsceoasce. $194 
- $99,811,082.82 $92,668,656.76  $7,142,426.06 
" $828,563,067.44 $832,734,844.74  ........... $4,171,777.30 
$30,569,006.99 $30,544,279.78 $24,727.24 
34,972,570.88 ee oe” 
536,828.66 CS: cee 
193,849.27 185,542.67 8,306.60 
$66,272,255.80 $66,239,221.99 $33,033.81 
259,504,110.60 266,041,344.58  ........... $6,537,233.93 
$325,776,366.40 $332,280,566.52 ........... $6,504,200.12 
$31,672,894.22 $31,672,894.22 oe... eee, 
$1,186,012,328.06 $1,196,688,305.48 ....... vs $10,675,977.42 


This amount was stated as a current liability in last year’s report but is now restated as above in accordance with a ruling of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, 


+ These amounts respectively represent donations made during the year by Federal Government, States, counties and municipalities and by indi 
viduals and | companies in part payment for improvements, such as road crossings, drainage projects, and industry spur tracks, the cost of which was 
charged to “Investment in Road and Equipment.” These amounts are so accounted for to conform with regulations of the Interstate Commerce Co 


Mission yn. 








also a reduction in maintenance expenses. Other reasons for 
the decrease were: a reduction of 10 per cent in salaries and 
wages of all officers and employes, effective February 1, 1932; 
rearrangement of forces at various locations; curtailment of 
dining-car, hotel and restaurant operations because of the de- 
Cline in passenger traffic; decreased expenditures for advertising, 
and a change, effective July 1, 1932, in the employes’ group life 
insurance plan whereby premiums paid by the company were 
reduced. Way and structures and equipment were adequately 
maintained for the volume of traffic handled. 

_ An analysis by classes of the decrease of $1,590,870.73 or 13.1% 
in “Taxes” is shown in the table. The decrease in State and 
county taxes resulted principally from decreases in several States 
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in assessments and tax levies. The decrease in Federal income 
and other Federal taxes was due principally to a decrease in 
taxable income and to an adjustment in connection with accruals 
for prior years. 

The decrease of $628,408.50 or 8.6% in “Equipment Rents 
(Debit)” was due chiefly to a decrease in mileage payments to 
private car lines, partially offset by a decrease in net receipts for 
per diem on railroad owned equipment, because of the decline in 
freight traffic. 

The increase of $121,762. 65 or 28.1% in “Joint Facility Rents 
(Debit)” was principally in rentals paid for use of terminal 
facilities at Portland, Oregon, which last year were less than 
normal because of adjustments. 
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Operating Results for Year 1932 Compared with Year 1931 
Calendar Year Calendar Year PER 
1932 1931 INCREASE DECREASE Cent 
Fe Re ee Pe ee 9,838.31 SGI: seevecer 20.88 2 
OPERATING REVENUES 
II arora dh Ge wide og esc UA A sel nie had $93,640,661.79 $124,180,281.26 $30,539,619.47 24.6 To” 
ie oe oe vnc ok a CRSeE SEOSES TS CRD ESSE CGENEESEN 10,414,277.44 SN 7h 1s, Sere 5,662,933.85 35.2 Y 
De IIE, on k0.c o6 ¥ veeineenescidenscbsaeewsetenekeces peawexd 4,420,932.59 4,860,340.07 ........ 439,407.48 9.0 = 
i, NN II ol ae a ag aoa la ay aie pe er anal SUM OIA ES 1,793,445.67 Sens = =—S=s ewe wee 899,303.08 33.4 tion: 
ee NNO CURD i, os te me ctinaaeeeemniebalenee noes 1,289,017.41 2,914,779.91 «| asa neees 1,225,762.50 48.7 A ffl 
6. Other train revenue 665,753.65 402,900.67 OR kr 65.2 
7. Switching revenue 854,781.75 cf | aoe 182,816.32 17.6 
8. Water line revenue 17,739.42 | Ze ee 34,129.01 65.8 
Fo a oe ead a weal wi ere a 1,715,787.41 pe 8 re 1,034,894.74 37.6 T 
10. ee I, DINE | oo ies ice 66s wetveexdneceeees $114,812,397.13 SIS4,56R,410.G0 ss nrvccesi $39,756,013.47 25.7 net 
OPERATING EXPENSES = 
11. Maintenance of way and structures .........cccccccccccccccsce $10,240,310.76 oe RS ee $8,042,268.84 44.0 Sole 
sR (III hig ong gcc ences comsecceckeeeueeeoases 19,218,329.27 po 8! | re 8,417,973.82 30.5 
13. Total maintenance expenses .............eeeeceececceeces $29,458,640.03 $45,918,882.69 ........ $16,460,242.66 35.8 aoe 
i, EE, idwiide wae eebinna€s<:400-c svcd ckeaweedegeeweews 3,265,033.80 J * 5 Serre 996,181.78 23.4 
15. Transportation expenses—rail Rees oe ee 37,998,312.10 SE.STS.084.70 ss evcvcees 10,976,712.60 22.4 
16. Transportation expenses—water line ...........ccccccccccccccces 9,649.80 (of: rr 12,187.93 55.8 
Bis Se GID GUI boc ore cee ssc ctscevececeesces 1,695,439.06 pe U6 ere 1,099,201.09 39.3 
ly, Ce LS aed beget eN Eee Ce eae Kee ah weRaw okwey en ee 6,555,400.93 ph Sk ree 1,430,391.01 17.9 
19. Transportation for investment—Credit.........00ecceeeccccececes 641.91 See pee seine 6,640.88 = 
20. Total operating expenses ..... MOTD USSSCHS RRR D TEC Oh eS $78,983,117.63 A Se $30,968,276.19 28.2 = 
ie - IE. o's i dice edo anensedaarebn eaeeeetenee ee $35,829,279.50 $44,617,016.78 = ........ $8,787 ,737.28 19.7 
TAXES 
i I I a io gee we tioed mh a an aah eRe WERE HANS ee bie ke $10,721,033.32 $11,438,704.09 —_........ wax $717,670.77 6.3 pce 
Se Se GR UNE FIII ok. 6 dca ave hi cireccavedecrcaenns 7129,996.34 (ee ree 873,199.96 * 
———_—_—_—— — Sur 
24. PU TD is hd lee itn do gle eta Ra citg itctas aire idetina mat Sareea $10,591,036.98 oe: ) eee $1,590,870.73 13.1 
Sa “TE SI PII ois oe cc cetaddeceececiiiwsdeces $13,746.64 pg 5 ore $326.50 2.3 
26. Railway operating income .........ccccccccces a ae eke ee $25,224,495.88 Sc 0 ee $7,196,540.05 22.2 7 
re a I Eo, oo seco ins goin Shoah ol NUR: rah eared ar eRlaie eas 6,657 ,309.60 (&  % 3) eo cre 628,408.50 8.6 Cory 
Be, PE GE SONS GED occ ce ccccvccescceccwsnececnoeesecces 554,649.30 432,886.65 pe eS. rots 28.1 pt 
29. Net railway squmntng SE iv. centers nscsucnct neaaweserrwewenes $18,012,536.98 S24,70Z ASTI bceevces $6,689 ,894.20 27.1 fo 
a sg mr ano ar roee Crec 
Per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenueS...............00% 68.79 rer 2.34 3.3 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
(Commercial Freight only) ™. 
ne ee Oe No oka weeds ke RMU oS SER ORO ew HESS 19,498,647 rb 8 eee 6,252,895 24.3 hin 
SIE TRUE oo kaseuccebeteebeadesbendenseeteeandasens 7,982,255,542 pt eo: 2,579,964,311 24.4 In 
Average distance hauled per ton (tiles) .....ccccccccccccccccccces 409.37 oe .79 2 for 
Average revenue per ton-mile (cents) .......cccceeeeeeeeceeccecrees 1.158 S| i ee ee eric 
Average revenue per freight-train mile ........ sikeededees seceded wie ‘ . $5.85 8) eer $1.02 14.8 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC Rai 
(Excluding Motor Car) 
PURI GONUOIIED GUENIEE o.66.cins6c cc ceseicccvesewoetseeoreceetes es 1,109,225 Fn”, aa 585,264 34.5 
Revenue passengers carried one mile ......c.ececccccccccccccescceves 431 "062,420 ov kk Aree ee 181,755,387 29.7 Rail 
Average distance hauled per passenger SEED dvveccevaccaons rere 388.62 361.65 a 8 8=—S “hworminrgialeaes 7.5 Une 
Average passengers per passenger-train mile ...........ecceeeveececees 37.55 rrr ee 6.43 14.6 Equ 
Average revenue per passenger-mile (cents) ........0.+++- Oe ee 2.381 ee Ae Ss 2a 8.1 Join 
Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only i ueeaaloawes $.89 Oo [See a $.25 21.9 
Average total revenue per paSsenger-train mile .........--eeeeeees “eee $1.44 wee 0 * wemeees $.26 15.3 
Italics—Debit. Rev 
t Credit. ti 
— Exy 
Expenditures chargeable to Investment in Road and Equip- Net increase in “Investment in Road and 
ment were: Equipment” (excluding transfers of property 
Additions and Betterments (excluding equip- to wholly owned subsidiaries) .......... .-+++ $1,132,077.59 
DEE Hike Vshetead ss ebchbe henelinnbeueheriel $3,077,388.44 | Credit to “Investment in Road and Equipment” for 
Er ee 376,285.63 cost of property (principally industrial prop- Inc 
Ngee ew ee ees a erty) transferred to wholly owned subsidiaries Mis 
i " inv C= Mis 
WE. een Ve iladwis esas vaew heeewetee eel Ke 3,453,674.07 and charged to their property investment ac 
$3,453, Ea TPE ANE Pee ne PP eet Pay One ae 1,838,126.04 A 
Against which there was credited for retirements — . Div 
and adjustments (excluding transfers of prop- Net decrease in “Investment in Road and Ino 
erty to wholly owned subsidiaries) : ED. cetaiainaeehd.uatatentoner ewes e% $706,048.45 x. 
Cost of property retired from On authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the fol- ; I 
service and not to be replaced.. $1,512,743.28 lowing branch line mileage was abandoned during the year, be- "- 
Cost of real estate retired...... 86,581.18 cause of unprofitable operations : Ine 
* : ae be 
Cost of equipment retired from lal Miles of Miles of Mis 
CG, bao s0ess ban ener ee eee aes 676,858.29 Docket Main Ya 
Ads . : Number Track and Sidings 
Adjustments—e x tensions and Mendon to College Spur, Utah..... 9518 2.78 
branches completed in previous Bell, Washington, to Amwaco, Idaho. 9489 14.21 1.51 
MED gn cee ede 6 obser eaten enees 45,413.73 Beaver to Jefferson, Idaho.......... 9490 8.31 Be 
7 Wilson to_ Lucerne, Utah oi Sacasaee es ao a = T 
DOE sss ciniscsnineedixteemmenmeexsasmans Se See Se ee eens = Res 
Es darcaansenihakereneccwewis 33.72 3.24 5 
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April 29, 1933 





Report of the Board of Directors 
New York, N. Y., April 19, 1933. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SOUTHERN Paciric COMPANY: 
Your Board of Direciors submits this report of the opera- 
tions and financial affairs of the Southern Pacific Lines and 
Affiliated Companies for the year ended December 31, 1932. 


Income Account 


The following statements of income and of surplus show the 
net deficit for the year and the accumulated surplus to the 
close of the year, accruing to Southern Pacific Company stock 
from the Transportation System and from all separately operated 
Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies, combined : 


Net DEFICIT OF THE SOUTHERN Paciric Lines AND SOLELY CONTROLLED 
AFFILIATED CoMPANIES, COMBINED, FOR THE YEAR 1932, CoMPARED 
with Net IncoME FoR THE YEAR 1931 


Increased Deficit 

Compared with 1931 

Year Ended ———_ Eee 

December 31,1932 Amount Per Cent 
Net deficit of Transportation System.* $5,779,631.13 $12,918,003.42 .... 
Net deficit of Affiliated Companies...* 3,690,370.00 433,331.38 13.30 





Net deficit of Transportation 
System and of all separately 
operated Solely Controlled Af- 
filiated Companies, combined..* $9,470,001.13 $13,351,334.80 





*The amounts reported exclude all inter-company dividends. 
SURPLUS OF THE SOUTHERN PaciFic LINES AND SOLELY CONTROLLED 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES, CoMBINED, TO DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Debit Credit 

Total corporate surplus at December 31, 

ML. cCawacdcaete RE hOrsee Raw eee.  kaele bawesrere $535,017,653.39 
Corporate surplus, at date of acquisition, of 

properties acquired during the year..... ...s.-+se0- 656,514.45 
Net deficit during the year...........+.+:+- eS eee 
Miscellaneous adjustments during the year  3,796,331.50 =... - ee eee 
Credit balance December 31, 1932......... ep kk) erie 





$535,674,167.84 $535,674,167.84 
Income Account of Southern Pacific Lines 


The income account of the Transportation System (Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, com- 
bined, excluding offsetting accounts and inter-company dividends ) 
for the year 1932, compared with the year 1931, was as follows: 

Year Ended +Increase Per- 


December 31,1932 —Decrease Cent 
OPERATING INCOME 





Railway operating revenues......... $142,597,140.10 —$56,045,035.36 28.21 
Railway operating expenses......... 115,202,961.37 -—36,505,587.45 24.06 
Net revenue from railway opera- 

ES ee Se ere $27,394,178.73 —$19,539,447.91 41.63 
Ratiway C6E SGCCKURIG.s.2<:060e080 14,768,413.28 -—2,288,421.63 13.42 
Uncollectible railway revenues...... 55,959.04 —5,388.71 8.78 
Equipment rents—Net .......-+...-. 6,584,945.65 —823,836.67 11.12 
Joint facility rents—Net............ 378,703.95 —63,502.84 14.36 





Net railway operating income... $5,606,156.81 —$16,358,298.06 74.48 





Revenues from miscellaneous opera- 








SOUNE  o Grnik accrhikG aaa ROR teenies $493,645.11 —$150,268.99 23.34 

Expenses of miscellaneous operations 495,996.22 —125,042.05 20.13 
Net deficit from miscellaneous 

EEE, © a. cea Sele cuees $2,351.11 +$25,226.94 .... 

Total operating income..... $5,603,805.70 —$16,383,525.00 74.51 









NONOPERATING INCOME 














Income from lease of road......... $97,864.22 —$2,488.53 2.48 
Miscellaneous rent income.......... 1,549,755.20 -106,602.75 6.44 
Miscellaneous nonoperating physical 
MEE <ccdvcuscceewateet aes 26,364.36 —33,086.29 55.65 
eparately operated properties—Profit 6,921.09 +6,921.09 .... 
DEvIGetd BECOMING. .6aics. s05:6:0:0:6:0500 006: *14,573,844.86  +3,503,037.21 31.64 
Income from funded securities — 
ke. | ee eer 3,067,839.79 -168,426.95 5.20 
ncome from funded securities — 
Investment advances ............ 80,351.68 +4,621.33 6.10 
Income from unfunded securities and 
WO osc hear g SAG OR ESO Oso 716,180.96 +296,495.99 70.65 
Income from sinking and other re- 
ce RE ae aceite 335,679.29 —235,144.60 41.19 
Miscellaneous income .......++..--: 181,152.71 +81,221.20 81.28 
Total nonoperating income...... $20,635,954.16 +$3,346,547.70 19.36 
GE MOREE siesicce scence $26,239,759.86 —$13,036,977.30 33.19 
Depuctions FROM Gross INCOME 
Rent for leased roads.............+ 74,569.19 —$4,926.89 6.20 
Miscellaneous rents ........++++e+: 76,209.46 —21,065.54 2.64 
iscellaneous tax accruals.......... 50,135.62 —6,956.97 12.19 
Separately operated properties—Loss 112,203.12 —140,535.10 55.60 


Southern Pacific Company 
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DEDUCTIONS FROM Gress INCOME—CONTINUED 


Year Ended +Increase Per 


December 31, 1932 —Decrease Cent 
Interest on funded debt—Bonds and 
Ns acorwinis eat eunbatasetavgmibatevens 29,708,350.62 188,085.03 63 
Interest on funded debt—Nonnego- 
tiable debt to affiliated conypanies.. 237.70 +75.96 46.96 


Interest on unfunded debt.......... 


st ol d 498,450.25 
Amortization of discount on funded 


+264,329.15 112.90 








MEE wis sieivin.wicisinvererpiginisio's's sie'isisis nie 391,246.59 +15,141.90 4.03 
Maintenance of investment organiza- 
OM. oo 0 oer ee eee 27,211.91 —10,514.62 27.87 
Miscellaneous income charges....... 380,776.53 —26,436.74 6.49 
Total deductions from gross in- cere nics 
eee ee ee re eee $32,019,390.99 —$118,973.88 OF 
Net deficit ............0. $5,779,631.13 +$12,918,003.42 .... 
Disposition or Net IncoME 
Income applied to sinking and other 
DOGET VE: TUIAG  0:5:9.5 5 410'018'4'0'0-019'0: 0100/0 $779,937.26 $291,132.93 27.18 
Income appropriated for investment 
in physical property.............. 17,306.51 ~—16,290.29 48.49 
Total appropriations ........... $797,243.77 $307,423.22 27.83 





Income balance transferred to debit 
OE. DEORE GR TB ae ono 6-50 35 eae $6,576,874.90 +$12,610,580.20 


* Excludes all inter-company dividends. 


Transportation Operations—Southern Pacific Lines 


The following table shows the Net Railway Operating Income 
and Traffic Statistics of the Transportation System for the year 
1932, compared with those for the year 1931: 

Year Ended +Increase Per 


December 31,1932  -—Decrease Cent 
Average miles of road operated...... 13,713.38 —93.34 .68 


NET RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 





RaILway OPERATING REVENUES 

















DIMER 9 Be ciciericlasintt anemia netics note $105,997,944.21 -—$40,634,706.48 27.71 
Passenger Rig teraueusmbenere osieiataxe wiaiavbicareters 21,900,479.86 -11,247,158.53 33.93 
Mail and ee eee 7,997,378.27  —1,728,382.94 17.77 
All other transportation............ 3,590,444.22 -—1,316,321.09 26.83 
Incidental ......... i TREO RE 3,715,841.13 —1,228,504.53 24.85 
HOME TACHI — COC. 5:0.0:0:0:4:001e:010:0 133,778.57 —90,280.35 40.29 
Joint facility—Debit................ 738,726.16 +200,318.56 21.33 
Total railway operating revenues. $142,597,140.10 ~$56,045,035 36 28.21 
RaILway OPERATING EXPENSES 
Maintenance of way and structures... $16,916,665.72 -$7,744,528.41 31.40 
Maintenance of equipment......... 26,470,616.49 -7,708,986.23 22.55 
Total maintenance.............. $43,387,282 21 -$15,453,514.64 26.26 
Traffic sete cece cece cr cerceeeceeeees 5,172,992.13 -1,103,378.07 17.58 
Transportation cpu aea tan area alt ave vece case ane 54,688,880.71 18,380,716.78 25.16 
Miscellaneous operations............ 2,588,353.87 —1,080,510.88 29.45 
General sete eeees beer c eee e wees eenee 9,582,958.26 —796,192.91 7.67 
Transportation for investment—Credit 217,505.81 +308,725.83 58.67 


Total railway operating expenses. $115,202,961.37 ~$36,505,587.45 24 06 





Net revenue from railway operations. $27,394,178.73 -$19,539,447.91 41.63 











Railway tax accruals............... $14,768,413.28 —$2,288,421.63 13.42 
Uncollectible railway revenues....... 55,959.04 5,388.71 8.78 

Railway operating income....... $12,569,806.41 -$17,245,637.57 57.84 
Equipment rents—Net.............- 6,584,945.65 —823,836.67 11.12 
Joint facility rents—Net............ 378,703.95 —63,502.84 14.36 





Net railway operating income.... $5,606,156.81 -$16,358,298.06 74.48 


—  —— 








TRAFFIC STATISTICS 
(Steam Ratt Lines) 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


Freight service train-miles........... 17,853,034 —2,642,075 12.89 
Tons carried—revenue freight....... 26,822,249 —13,580,710 33.61 
Ton-miles—revenue freight.......... 8,180,112,387 -2,873,545,280 26.00 
Loaded. Cars Per tO. 60.0 cciccc ccs 26.58 —1.82 6.41 
Net tons per train—all freight....... 511.50 —80.35 13.58 
Revenue per ton-mile—revenue freight 1.248 cents — .030 cents 2.35 


Average distance carried—revenue 


ee | re eee 304.97 +31.38 11.47 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Passenger service train-miles........ 18,073,354 —3,948,649 17.93 
Passengers carried—revenue......... 8,351,190 —1,802,512 17.75 
Passenger-miles—revenue ........... 1,021,241,829 —362,457,514 26.19 
Passengers per train—revenue pas- 

DINE. S666. cine oo. e's ena wesersnee see 53.69 —6.62 10.98 


Passenger revenue per passenger-mile. —.265 cents 11.83 


: 1.976 cents 

Average distance carried—revenue 
Ce 122.29 —13.99 10.27 
Due to the serious decrease of activity in all lines of business, 
and the resulting intensified competition with steamship lines, 
motor trucks, and other forms of transportation, for the com- 
paratively small amount of traffic moving, the Total Railway 
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Balance Sheet Of Southern Pacific Lines 


Southern Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, December 31, 1932, Compared with December 31, 1931, 


Excluding, Offsetting Accounts 























December 31, +Increase 
Assets 1932 ~—Decrease 
INVESTMENTS 
Investment in road and equipment...... $1,502,844,545.09 —$14,664,586.81 
Improvements on leased railway property 644,98 7.04 —5,018.2 
Sinking funds ......eeceeeeeeeeeeeeees 6,371,104.39 +380,580.48 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property 
a eRe ate meee ee hae eee 6 188,489.88 —25,421.35 
Miscellaneous physical property........- 3,121,462.62 +23,874.46 
Investments in affiliated companies: 
Se ere ere rrr ee 396,171,802.94 +24,870,677.00 
BE Vale didsehecidh OF ree aed Sen ee 179,894,903.85  +3,755,919.27 
Stocks 
‘ost inseparable ........... 59,674,045.52 —105,140.00 
Bonds } 
Stocks 
Bonds , Cost inseparable ....... pe eee eee ee 
Advances / 
DE Sh bites eta ew een souk eee rene 24,245,746.16 +19,747.64 
Po cape eneceeesedveeeses 57,682,770.92 +8,314,025.64 
Other investments: 
DE coda ceehe seeker seary so eRe ee 5,254,054.72 -—11,490,065.12 
IN a Shei atlanta Sibiipmaicaiaiue dew oie eas 4,154,151.73 +104,484.47 
DN niecvceceudbeesvedscaveteeunse 511,241.72 --8,179,184.69 
Er ee ee re 833,463.23 +126,168.94 
UE, hb ccc ceéveetenveseves 1,539,279.84 99,578.58 
(ee eer ne rr $2,245,381,874.65 +$3,026,483.13 
CurRRENtT ASSETS 
Cl. sn ctepaneeeemeeeabe ee vetes ea eens $15,505,412.36 -—$5,883,659.43 
Demand loans and deposits...........-..+ St eer 
Time Grafta and deposits. ....ccccccccccs socvcccceseces —6,000,000.00 
Special GOPOCMB .ccccccccccvccccccccece 43,177.58 —8,909.35 
Loans and bills receivable........-...--- 1,533,355.28 —265,816.90 
Traffic and car-service balances receivable 2,763,998.13 +36,648.14 
Net balance receivable from agents and 
CD -cnee usdnphegemmibhe eee ee. < 1,232,824.12 —450,722.58 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable....... 3,830,200.34 --970,256.68 
Material and supplies. .....cccccccccees 25,064,315.52 —5,652,581.24 
Interest and dividends receivable........ 1,214,028.57 —1,727,272.38 
i Pe soinves chvceeretecer es 9,018.83 —5,000.00 
See DNNUNS - GUN 6k 6c. cc tb osccecexs 5,740,377.85  -1,538,468.20 
BORE.  ckadetciteeeadscesrvivess $56,938,01 3.58 —$22; 466,038.62 
DEFERRED AsseETS 
Working fund advanceS..............+- $77,263.87 —$27,284.93 
Insurance and other funds............-. 57,310.00 +21,500.00 
See * GHNEE, pc aicewetrecsecoees 2,480,074.15 +1,407,961.21 
TNE ccbiiae dee ene er dene ae $2,614,648.02 +$1,402,176.28 
Unapjustep Desits 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in 
OO OT reer $263,120.61 —$13,250.89 
Discount on capital stock............+- RF OE eee errr 
Discount on funded debt..........--... 12,994,362.10 ~—390,184.19 
Other unadjusted debits...............-- 7,905,505.60 +711,838.58 
Securities issued or assumed—Unpledged * 11,073,375.00 +8,472,000.00 
Securities issued or assumed—Pledged.. * oo! 
WO -cbbte ced seeeb eek cueauns $27,122.071.76 +$308,403.50 
ers $2,332,056,608.01 —$17,728,975.71 


* Excluded from total assets, and corresponding amounts excluded from 
outstanding funded debt, in accordance with regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 








Operating Revenues for 1932, amounting to $142,597,140.10, were 
$56,045,035.36, or 28.21 per cent., less than for 1931, and were the 
sanailest for any year since 1915. 

Partially offsetting the decrease in operating revenues was the 
reduction of $36,505,587.45, or 24.06 per cent, in operating ex- 
penses; a decrease of $2,288,421.63, or 13.42 per cent, in taxes; 
and decreases in equipment and joint facility rents and other 
charges amounting to $892,728.22, or 11.28 per cent; the net 
result being a decrease of $16,358, 298.06, or 74.48 per cent, in 
Net Railway Operating Income. 

Freight Revenues decreased $40,634,706.48, or 27.71 per cent. 
Serious inroads have been made on rail traffic by motor trucks ; 
particularly with respect to rice, hay, cotton, citrus fruits, dried 
fruits, and manufactured products, chief among the latter being 
petroleum oils and lubricants. In addition to the loss of revenues 
caused by diversion of traffic from the rails, rate reductions on 
many commodities, made in efforts to prevent further losses, 
have, of course, affected your Company’s revenues received from 
the traffic retained. The diversion of freight traffic to motor 
trucks has been retarded, and an increased amount of traffic 
was recov ered during the year, by the operations of your Com- 

pany’s three subsidiary transport companies. 

Passenger Revenues decreased $11,247,158.53, or 33.93 per cent, 
resulting from the general decline i in business and pleasure travel. 
“Dollar Day” reduced excursion rates were published on several 
occasions during the year, with a profit, although the volume of 
such travel also declined from the previous year. 

Operating Expenses, as hereinbefore mentioned, decreased $36.- 
£05.587.45, or 2406 per cent. While expenditures both for trans- 
portation and maintenance have been greatly curtailed, in view 
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are December 31, +Increase 
Liabilities 1932 —Decrease 
CaPITAL Stock 
Southern Pacific Company .$377,232,405.64 
Transportation System 
ee ee 383,488,220.00 
a eee - $760,720,625.64 
Held by the public................ $377,248,808.86 +$4,845,243.22 
Held within the system............. 383,471,816.78 +5,356.78 
a $760,720,625.64 +$4,850,600.00 
Premium on capital stock of Southern 
CS os ck evince dcuwevecs SR SOGRAGO | sevndecnsns 
ie cite ee $767,025,470.64 +$4,850,600.00 
: GOVERNMENTAL GRANTS q 
Grants in aid of construction........... $820,232.40 +$71, 917.61 
Lone Term Dest 
Funded debt unmatured: 
— Pacific Com- 
stusieins arene $326,84 0 
Tianabouteion System 
eee 494,739,149.3 
TEE icicécanenes $821, 584,374.3 
Held by the public................. $671,316,016.43 —$8,063,664.01 
Held within the system............ 150,268,357.90  +2,583,250.97 
¢ Total funded debt............. $821,584,374.33 -$5,480,413.04 
Nonnegotiable debt to affiliated companies: 
ORE ee 24,812,066.07 -3,147,779.74 
RS ee ” $846, 396,440.40 ~$8,628,192.78 
CurRRENT LIABILITIES 
Loans and bills payable. ........-cs2.e- $7,002,050.00 +$7,002,050.00 
Traffic and car-service balances payable. 2,385,611.40 —701,447.03 
Audited accounts and wages payable..... 6,523,112.80 -—1,643,719.20 
Miscellaneous accounts payable......... 5,359,990.60 —415,117.27 
Interest matured unpaid................ 247,308.67 —23,276.86 
Interest payable January Ist............ 3,430,140.00 —335,030.00 
Dividends matured_unpaid.............. 8,824.00 ~36,344.21 
Dividends payable January Ist........... ere ee —3,723,818.00 
Funded debt matured unpaid............ “45,550. 00 —23,970.00 
Unmatured interest accrued............. 6,084,375.10 —1,423,620.25 
Unmatured rents accrued............... 150,135.42 —14,828.33 
Other current liabilities................ 206,275.27 —193,121.29 
EERE TE ae es $31,443,373.26 —$1,532,242.44 








DEFERRED LIABILITIES 





Liability for provident funds............ $466,671.98 +$49,923.98 
Other deferred liabilities............... 483,927.19 —41,962.50 
ie I teas tatanane O17 


$950,599. 17 +$7,961.48 





Unapjyustep Crepits 
pe” eer 
Insurance and casualty reserves......... 
Accrued depreciation—Road ........... 


$4,528,953.03 
2,712,274.20 
3,689,491.42 


—$702,339.15 
—407,933.78 
+211,687.95 





Accrued depreciation—Equipment ....... 129,759,241.68 | -—4,282,677.79 
Other unadjusted credits............... 36,359,615.09 —314,210.14 
~$5,495. 472.4 1 


UE pA a RRR CHS Se RE ROR ES $177,049,575.42 








a7 Corporate SuRPLUS 
Additions to property through income and 


_surplus ..... eo ccc eceocsccccccccces $10,895,403.45 +$33,775.39 
Funded debt retired through income and 
_ Surplus ieee pierce Mianies eal aceon el Wieck eee és 12,196,507.55 +264,797.46 


ne 8,522,591.44 +513,498.62 


‘Appropriated ania not specifically in- 





RUINS W's: cn aera boc new lee tarelnig ad ela ente RE. 8 y » eS re 
Total appropriated surplus...... "$35,432,¢ 680.2 27 4$812,071-4 A 

Profit and loss—Balance............... 472,938,236.45 -—$7,815,618. 14 
Total corporate surplus......... $508,370, 916.72 $7 003.5 16 67 

ED NS gi aini a cimiciocnwa $2,332,056, 608 OL $17 7.728, 8,975 71 








of the reduction in earnings, the service and the facilities of 
the properties are being maintained in condition to handle the 
Company’s business safely and satisfactorily. 

In locomotive fuel performance for 1932, compared with the 
preceding year there was a further small saving in pounds 0 
fuel consumed per 1,000 gross ton-miles in freight service, but 
this was more than offset by an increase of 2.30 per cent in 
passenger service the net result being a loss of $23,607. The 
increased fuel consumption in passenger service was due, pril- 
cipally, to the elimination of many local trains, requiring more 
frequent stopping of through trains to do local work; the 
amount of fuel required to start the through trains being relatively 
greater than that used i in ‘Starting the shorter local trains formerly 
operated The saving in 1932, compared with 1913, however, 
was $6,071,540. 
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Railway tax accruals decreased $2,288,421.63, or 13.42 per cent, 
due to a decrease of $1,205,921.08 in the amount of California 
gross receipts tax; a decrease of $175,886.38 account Federal in- 
come taxes; and a decrease of $906,614.17 in other taxes, the 
result, principally, of decreased rates and assessments in State, 
county, and municipal taxes. Notwithstanding a reduction in 
taxes from $17,056,834.91 in 1931, to $14,768,413.28 in 1932, the 
1932 taxes consumed 53.9 per cent of the net revenue from rail- 
way operations, compared with 36.3 per cent consumed by the 
1931 taxes. ; 

In addition to the reduction of ten per cent in the salaries 
and wages of all officers and employes, mentioned in last year’s 
report, which was made effective January 1, 1932, as to some 
of those involved, and effective February 1, 1932, as to the re- 
mainder; a further reduction of ten per cent effective August 1, 
1932, was made in the salaries of all officers receiving $10,000 
or more, per annum. The saving in operating expenses, as the 
result of these reductions was $7,038,000. The estimate in last 
year’s report of a saving of $9,000,000 from the ten per cent 
reductions effective at the beginning of 1932, was not fully 
realized due to later successive decreases in forces. The period 
of reduction in wages of organized employes covered by local 
or national agreements was, by negotiation, extended to and in- 
cluding October 31, 1933. The percentage reductions mentioned 
herein were also applied to the salaries and wages of all officers 
and employes of the Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies. On 
April 19, 1933, by order of the Executive Commitee, a further 
reduction of ten per cent effective May 1, 1933, was ordered to be 
made in salaries of all officers receiving over $4,200, per annum. 


Capital Stock—Southern Pacific Lines 


The net increase during the year in capital stocks of Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies held by 
the public amounted to $4,845,243.22, due principally to the issue 
of $4,850,600 of Southern Pacific Company Stock in exchange for 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. Stock. 


Funded Debt—Southern Pacific Lines 


The decrease during the year in funded debt of Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies held by 
the public amounted to $8,063,664.01, due principally to equip- 
ment trust certificates maturing. 


Investment in Road and Equipment—Southern Pacific Lines 


The decrease during the year in Investment in Road and 
Equipment of the Transportation System, amounted to $14,- 
664,586.81, due, principally, to the retirement of rolling stock. 
Air Conditioning Equipment for Dining Cars 7 

To provide greater comfort for passengers, fourteen dining 
cars operating in your Company’s San Francisco Overland 
Limited, Golden State Limited, and Sunset Limited, were equipped 
with air conditioning units that circulate clean, cool air, or clean, 
warm air, in these cars, as may he required by the prevailing 
temperature of the outer air; and were placed in service on 
June 1, 1932. 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 


As stated in last year’s report, under authority granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in its order dated January 12, 
1932, and its supplemental order dated March 14, 1932, in Finance 
Dockets Nos. 8393 and 8970, your Company on April 14, 1932, 
in addition to the 87,200 shares of preferred stock and the 42,600 
shares of common stock which it already owned, purchased, as 
the result of an agreement entered into in 1930, 59,380 shares 
of preferred stock and 24,700 shares of common stock of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Company, and on April 19, 1932, 
issued 37,459 shares of Southern Pacific Company common stock 
and paid in cash sums aggregating $1,323.00 in lieu of issuing 98 
fractional shares of its stock, in exchange for 37,315 shares of 
preferred stock and 45,504 shares of common stock of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Company which had been deposited 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, under the 
terms of an offer made on June 16, 1931, to the minority stock- 
holders of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company. Dur- 
ing the period from April 19, 1932, to December 31, 1932, your 
Company issued 11,047 additional shares of its common stock and 
paid in cash further sums aggregating $932.40 in lieu of 6945 
shares of fractional stock, in exchange for 8,649 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and. 17,780 shares of common stock of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company. With these additional acquisi- 
tions your Company, therefore, up to the close of business on 
December 31, 1932, owned an aggregate of 323,128 shares or 
87.14 per cent of the 370,797 shares of outstanding common and 
Preferred stocks of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany. 

Mississippi River Bridge 

During the year an agreement was executed between the 

State of Louisiana, The Public Belt Railroad of the City of 
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New Orleans, and your Company, providing for the con- 
struction, by the State and the City jointly, of a railroad and 
highway bridge over the Mississippi River at New Orleans and 
for its use, after completion, by your Company and The Public 
Belt Railroad. A contract was also executed by The Public 
Belt Railroad and your Company, providing for joint use by 
your Company of existing trackage of The Public Belt Railroad 
and of trackage to be constructed by it, over which your Com- 
pany’s trains will operate in connection wiih the use of the 
bridge. The Interstate Commerce Commission having approved 
the arrangements within its jurisdiction, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation agreed to purchase securities of the State 
of Louisiana, and of the City of New Orleans controlling The 
Public Belt Railroad, in amounts sufficient to provide funds 
estimated to be necessary for construction of the bridge and its 
approaches, and work preliminary to construction is under way. 
Other railroads may be given equal rights with your Company 
to use the bridge, but not on more favorable terms. Use of 
the bridge will require the construction by your Company of a 
freight terminal at Avondale and will permit abandonment of 
your Company’s train ferries at New Orleans and the present 
train yard operations at Algiers, all of which is expected to 
facilitate and improve train operation. 


Store-Door Pick-Up and Delivery Freight Service 

The volume of traffic secured by the Pacific Motor Transport 
Company increased 43.42 per cent. over that for the year 1931. 
Intrastate operations were extended so that this service is now 
available to most of the communities served by your Lines in 
California, Oregon, Arizona, and Nevada. 

In addition to the three reported last year, Pacific Motor Trans- 
port Company secured from the California Railroad Commission 
three new highway truck operating rights, two of which were alter- 
nate route extensions that permitted the Transport Company to 
effect savings in operating time and expenses. 

Under an arrangement with the Southern Pacific Company, 
Pacific Motor Transport Company furnishes on a cost plus basis 
motor truck service wherever needed and desired by your Com- 
pany, and between a number of points highway truck service 
has been substituted for steam train service, providing earlier 
freight deliveries and permitting your Company to effect sub- 
stantial savings in rail operating expenses. 

Much of the competitive traffic handled by the Transport 
Company has been taken from competing motor trucks. 

Considerable progress was made in Texas by the Southern 
Pacific Transport Company in securing new patrons; but the 
volume of traffic decreased due to general business conditions, 
and the growing tendency of wholesale houses to extend their 
own truck deliveries into wider areas. Operations were also 
affected by lack of enforcement of motor carrier laws enacted 
by the 42nd Texas Legislature (1931), this condition growing 
out of court injunctions granted in many cases brought to motor 
truck operators competing with the Transport Company. It is 
believed that the decision rendered by the United States Su- 
preme Court December 5, 1932, upholding the validity of the 
Texas truck laws, will substantially eliminate local court inter- 
ferences heretofore prevailing. 

As stated in last year’s report, the Southern Pacific Transport 
Company of Louisiana was incorporated, and commenced oper- 
ations on April 16, 1932. The service was immediately popular 
and has been extended into all districts served by your Lines in 
Louisiana. In addition to store-door pick-up and delivery service, 
the Transport Company secured authority of the Louisiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission for operation of motor trucks upon a 
total of 1,836 miles of highway, and through coordination of the 
Transport Company’s truck service (operated under contract) 
with rail operations, your Company has been enabled to reduce 
branch line train service, thus effecting reductions of about 200,- 
000 train-miles a year with resultant operating savings of approxi- 
mately $100,000 annually. The new service has fully met expec- 
tations in effecting rail operating savings, and is recovering 
traffic previously lost to highway and waterway carriers. 

The total charges to the public for the year 1932 for transpor- 
tation of shipments handled via rail and truck under the juris- 
diction of the three Transport Companies men‘ioned above, were 
$2,835,489.65, and were $636,756.66, or 28.96 per cent., more than 
for the two Transport Companies operating in 1931. 


Pacific Greyhound Corporation and Southland Greyhound Lines 


Independently Operated Bus Lines in Which Southern Pacific 
Owns About a One-Third Interest 


Pacific Greyhound Corporation and subsidiaries opera‘ing most 
of the important motor bus lines on the Pacific Coast south of 
Portland and west of Sal‘ Lake City, Utah, and EI Paso, 
Texas, earned net income of $412,960.31 for the year; an increase 
of $29,996.14. or 7.83 per cent., compared with ‘he net income 
for vear 1931. This favorable result was accomplished during a 
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period of falling gross revenues by reducing service as traffic 
diminished, disposing of equipment not required, thus saving de- 
preciation and maintenance charges, and by obtaining a full year’s 
benefit of lower wage scales made effective in November, 1931. 

“Nitecoach” service, using buses with sleeping accommodations, 
was established between San Francisco and Los Angeles via 
Coast and Valley routes, and between San Francisco and Med- 
ford, Oregon. 

Southland Greyhound Lines, Inc. and_ subsidiaries, operating 
most of the important motor bus lines in Texas, had a net loss of 
$143,244.57 for the year, compared with loss of $126,648.97 for 
1931. Substantial reductions were made in service and operating 
expenses but the savings were more than offset by falling off 
in revenues. 


General Traffic Conditions 


The reduction in traffic handled by your Lines during the past 
year, resulting from the general decline in_business activity, is 
fully dealt with in the remarks concerning Transportation Oper- 
ations. The year 1933 commenced with business activity at the 
lowest level for many years and the early months of this year 
have shown no improvement in the trend of traffic. The out- 
look for 1933 is still so obscure as to preclude any reliable fore- 
cast. However, crop indications are good and merchandise stocks 
are low, so that any improvement in purchasing power or demand 
should be quickly reflected in increased traffic. 

The methods discussed in last year’s report to recover some 
of the traffic lost to motor truck competitors have been continued 
and augmented as explained in the comments on Store-Door 
Pick-Up and Delivery Freight Service. There is a growing 
sentiment to regulate motor truck operations so as to bring about a 
more equitable basis of competition with other forms of trans- 
portation that are now subject to governmental regulation, and 
this sentiment is being translated into legislation designed to 
accomplish this result in various states through which your Lines 
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operate. In Oregon, Utah, New Mexico, and Texas, laws regu- 
la.ing motor truck operations have been enacted, and there is a 
fair chance for similar legislation in the states ‘of Nevada and 
increased regulation in California. 

There were located on the rails of the Southern Pacific Lines, 
during the year, 601 new industries, and 33 industries left these 
rails through removal to o:her locations, abandonments of the 
enterprises, or through mergers with other companies. Most of 
the newly located industries were of small or moderate size. 
Construction of the United States Naval Air Base at Sunnyvale, 
California, continued during the year, and some further units 
were added to the United States Army Base (Benton Field) 
at Alameda, California. 


Extension of Steamship Service to Boston 


Effective with the sailing from Houston on April 6, 1932, and 

rom Galveston on April 7, 1932, your Company’s Houston-Gal- 
veston-Baltimore steamship freight service was extended to in- 
clude Boston, Massachusetts, as a port of call on the northbound 
trip. The Boston service with two steamships in the line proved 
to be popular from the start and has been amply justified by 
the resultant volume of traffic and revenues. A third steamship 
was placed in service in this line early in 1933 to provide more 
frequent sailings. 


General 


In view of the severe decline in revenues, no dividends were 
declared during the year 1932 on the capital stock of Southern 
Pacific Company. Dividends paid for the year 1931 aggregated 
$20,480,999.00, and were at the rate of $5.50 a share; instead of 
at the rate of $6.00 a share, which had been maintained contin- 
uously for many years. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
HALE HOLDEN, 
Chairman. 
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News (Financial) 


(Continued from page 645) 


PENNSYLVANIA.—T rackage Rights—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 


miles. 


state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon operation over its line from 
Louisiana Junction to Cocodre, La., 


Santa Fe NortHWESTERN.—R. F. 


Maintenance 
of way 2,046,834 
Maintenance of 
3,794,637 


equipment 
6.95 Transportation 6,727,261 


3,647,693 -1,600,859 


4,954,847  -1,160,210 
9,519,389 -2,792,128 





Totat OPERAT- 
C ING Expenses 14,869,530 20,614,631 -5,745,100 





merce Commission for authority to operate 
under trackage rights over the Mahoning 
State Line, which is leased to the Pitts- 
burg & Lake Erie, between Walford, Pa., 
and Hillsville, 12 miles. ~ 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoToMAc. 
—Annual Report—The 1932 annual re- 
port of this company shows net income 
after interest and other charges of $389,341, 
as compared with net income of $937,873 





























in 1931. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow: 
Increase 

1932 or Decrease 
RAILWAy OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES $6,306,559 -$2,608,686 
Maintenance of way 564,305 —339,150 
Maintenance of equipment 1,266,400 —466,190 
Transportation 2,511,898 —789,082 
Totat OPERATING EXPENSES 4,931,939 -1,745,256 
Operating ratio 78.20 +3.30 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 1,374,620 —863,430 
Railway tax accruals 324,011 —108,552 
Railway operating income 1,050,412 —754,197 
Hire of equipment, Dr. 393,098 —158,033 
Joint facility rent, Dr. 90,059 +7,323 
Net RatLtway 
OPERATING INCOME 564,255 603,487 
Non-operating income 167,327 ~7,945 
Gross INCOME 731,582 —611,432 
Interest on funded debt 328,235 —5,622 
Tota, DepuUCcTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 342,241 -—62,900 
Net IncoME 389,341 —548,532 


Rep River & Gutr.—Abandonment— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 


Loan.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied this com- 
pany’s supplemental application for a loan 
of $100,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. It had previously de- 
nied an application for a loan of $228,824. 





This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon operation on 16 miles of its Santa 
Rosa branch and 2 miles of its Wingo- 
Union branch in California, parts of which 
are to be operated by the Northwestern 
Pacific. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue $1,074,000 of first re- 
funding mortgage bonds in reimbursement 
of expenditures for the retirement of an 
underlying issue, the bonds to be sold at 
not less than par and the proceeds applied 
on the railroad company’s open account in- 
debtedness to the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, which latter is authorized to use the 
bonds as collateral security for notes. 


Texas & Paciric.—Annual Report-——The 
1932 annual report of this company shows 
net income after interest and other charges 
of $92,710, as compared with net income of 
$2,041,858 in 1931. Selected items from the 
Income Statement follow: 


Increase 
1932 1931 or Decrease 
RaAILWay 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $21,339,398 $30,007,959 -—$8,668,561 








Operating ratio 69.68 68.70 +.98 
Net ReEvE- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 6,469,868 9,393,329 -2,923,461 





Railway operat- 
ing income 
Hire of freight 


5,257,749 7,879,608 -2,621,859 














cars—Dr. 1,383,936 2,028,260 —644,324 
Joint facility 

rents 51,488 64,807 —13,319 
Net Raitway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 3,871,848 5,870,317 -—1,998,469 
Non-operating 

income 512,408 540,125 —27,717 
Gross Income 4,384,257 6,410,442 -—2,026,186 
Interest on 

funded debt 4,211,242 4,238,555 —27,313 
Totat De- 

DUCTIONS FROM 

Gross Income 4,291,546 4,368,585 —77,038 





Net INCOME $92,710 $2,041,858 —$1,949,147 





Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Apr. 25 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 28.32 24.36 20.53 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 56.41 53.18 61.02 


Dividends Declared 


Dallas Railway & Terminal Company.—7 . Per 
Cent Preferred, 134 per cent, payable May 1 to 
holders of record April 20. 


Elmira Williamsport.—$1.15, semi-annually, 
payable May 1 to holders of record April 20. 

Nashua é Lowell.—$4.00, semi-annually pay- 
able May 1 to holders of record April 15 


Norfolk & Western.—Common.—$2.00, quarter- 
ly, payable Pa 19 to holders of record May 31. 

Ontario & Quebec.—Debenture, 2% per cent, 
semi-annually; Semi-annual, $3.00, both payable 
June 1 to holders of record May 1. 

York Railways.—Preferred, 62%c, quarterly, 
payable April 22 to holders of record April 20. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


H. G. Powell, general traffic manager 
of the Illinois Terminal, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to 
vice-president in charge of traffic, with the 
same duties as heretofore. 


The office of chairman of the board of 
directors of the Boston & Maine was dis- 
continued by the board at a meeting on 
April 25, but Thomas Nelson Perkins, 
who had held the office since April, 1930. 
will continue, as a member of the board of 
directors and of the executive committee. 
Mr. Perkins has been associated with the 
Boston & Maine since 1924, serving as a 
member of the board. chairman of the 
executive committee. acting president, and 
as chairman of the board. 


OPERATING 


Leonard P. Schooler, a dispatcher on 
the Louisville division of the Louisville 
& Nashville, has been appointed temporary 
night trainmaster of the Cincinnati Union 
Terminal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


G. C. Kennedy, superintendent of the 
Kingsville division of the Gulf Coast Lines, 
with headquarters at Kingsville, Tex., has 
had his jurisdiction extended to include 
the DeQuincy division. L. A. Gregory, 
superintendent of the DeQuincy division, 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters as before at DeQuincy, La. 
J. W. Marshall, trainmaster on the 
DeQuincy division, has been transferred 
to the Kingsville division, with headquar- 
ters at Kingsville, to succeed H. P. Holz- 
mann, who has been transferred. 


Following a rearrangement of divisions 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
the Pan Handle-Indian Territory division 
and the Oklahoma-Southern division were 
abolished and the Oklahoma and Southern 
divisions were formed. Kepler Johnson, 
superintendent of the Oklahoma-Southern 
division, with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Tex., has been appointed superintendent of 
the Oklahoma division. with headquarters 
at El] Reno, Okla. D. Van Hecke, super- 
intendent of the Pan Handle-Indian Terri- 
tory division, with headquarters at El Reno, 
has retired. A. B. Warner, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
(which consists of the new Southern divi- 
sion of the C. R. I. & P.), with head- 
quarters at El Reno, Okla., has been ap- 
pointed also general superintendent, with 
headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


T. C. McCord, division engineer of 
the Kingsville division of the Gulf Coast 
Lines, with headquarters at Kingsville, 
Tex., has had his jurisdiction extended to 
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include the DeQuincy division. C. S. 
Colvin, division engineer of the De- 
Quincy division, with headquarters at 
DeQuincy, La., has been appointed super- 
visor of bridges and buildings of the 
Kingsville and DeQuincy divisions, with 
headquarters at Kingsville. 


C. Feucht, roadmaster on the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Salina, Kan., 
has been promoted to the newly-created 
position of general roadmaster, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo. O. C. 
Wilkes has been reappointed general road- 
master at Omaha, Neb., this position hav- 
ing been abolished in January. W. C. 
Perkins, formerly a division engineer on 
the Oregon Short Line (part of the Union 
Pacific System), has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of general road- 
master at Pocatello, Idaho. 


Following an adjustment of divisions on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, in 
which the Pan Handle-Indian Territory 
division and the Oklahoma-Southern divi- 
sion were rearranged to form the Okla- 
homa and Southern divisions, C. A. Rich- 
ards, division engineer of the Pan Handle- 
Indian Territory division, was appoin‘ed 
division engineer of the new Oklahoma 
division, with headquarters as before at 
El Reno, Okla. S. L. McClanahan, divi- 
sion engineer of the Oklahoma-Southern 
division, has been appointed division engi- 
neer of the new Southern division, with 
headquarters as before at Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Mr. McClanahan has also assumed the 
duties of roadmaster and master carpenter 
on the Southern division. 


MECHANICAL 


F. R. Hosack, master mechanic of the 
Kingsville division of the Gulf Coast 
Lines, with headquarters at Kingsville, 
Tex., has had his jurisdiction extended to 
include the DeQuincy division. L. L. 
Allen, master mechanic of the DeQuincy 
division, with headquarters at DeQuincy, 
La., has been appointed assistant master 
mechanic, with the same headquarters. 


Douglas M. Burckett, electrical engi- 
neer in the engineering depariment of the 
Boston & Maine, has been appointed also 
electrical engineer, mechanical department, 
which position was formerly held by the 
late Louis C. Winship. Mr. Burckett 
was born in Boston, Mass., December 18, 
1895, and was educated at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, gradu- 
ating with the degrees of S.B. and M.S. 
in 1922. Following two years service in 
the World War, Mr. Burckett entered 
railroad service in 1926, as assistant engi- 
neer, Great Northern, with headquarters 
at Sea'tle, Wash. He was later appointed 
assistant electrical engineer, and since Oc- 
tober, 1929, he has been connected with the 
Boston & Maine as electrical engineer in 
the engineering department. 


OBITUARY 


L. W. Gent, general agent for the 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern, with 
headquarters at Tulsa, Okla., died in that 
city on April 9. 
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Robert B. Scofield, who retired 12 
years ago as assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, died on April 23, at his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Alfred J. Davidson, who retired from 
active service in January as general man- 
ager of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
and who was formerly president of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, died on April 15, 
at his home in Portland, Ore. Mr. David- 
son’s official retirement under the pension 
rules of the company took place on April 
14, the day before his death, when he was 
presented with a silver plaque by a group 
of his official associates on the S. P. & S. 
Mr. Davidson was born on April 14, 1863, 
at Decatur, Ill., and after a public school 
education he entered railway service in 
1884 as a station baggage master on the 
Chicago & Alton (now the Alton), later 
serving as a night operator, day operator 





Alfred |. Davidson 


and station agent. In 1884, he left this 
road to go with what is now the St. Louis 
Southwestern as foreman of the transfer 
platform at Bird’s Point, Mo. Later Mr. 
Davidson served in various clerical posi- 
tions with this company until 1888, when 
he was appointed chief train dispatcher of 
the San Antonio & Arkansas Pass (now 
part of the Sou‘hern Pacific) at San 
Antonio, Tex., later serving as a train- 
master with this company. In 1893 he en- 
tered the service of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe, as superintendent of the North- 
ern division at Ft. Worth, Tex., where he 
remained until 1898 when he went with 
the St. Louis-San Francisco as superin- 
tendent of transportation at St. Louis, Mo. 
Three years later Mr. Davidson was ad- 
vanced to general superintendent and in 
April, 1904, he was elec‘ed president of the 
Frisco, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and 
the Evansville & Terre Haute, the two lat- 
ter roads being under the control of the 
Frisco at that time. In December, 1909, 
Mr. Davidson retired from railway serv- 
ice and went west where he again took up 
railway work in January, 1914, as superin- 
tendent of the Portland division of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle. In January 
1917, he was advanced to general superin- 
tendent at Portland and in 1920 he was 
made general manager, the position he held 
unt'l his death. 
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A.R.A. 
STANDARD COUPLERS || MAGNUS COMPANY 


Including (INCORPORATED) 


SWIVEL COUPLERS 
With 
SWIVEL BUTTS 


Or 


SWIVEL YOKES 


Journal Bearings 


AND 





Pitt Passenger Couplers 





Bronze Engine Castings 


STEEL CASTINGS 


McConway & Torley Corporation 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York Chicago 
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Have You Changed Your Address? 


Notice of change of address of subscribers should reach the office of 
Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York, ten days in advance to 
insure delivery of the following issue to new address. In sending 
notification of change always include the old address as well as the 

















